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The Pilgrim Esens Food 
Jo the meſs illuſtrious CHAnc-Tr = 
ER Mandarin of the Province of - 
Qua- Tou o. 


; 
- yer 


TOW i ingenious is fear to find tortures 
L for itſelf! I was ala- med at being 
ſent for by the Eccleſiaſtical Mandarin, 
becauſe I could not conceive the reaſon of 
his ſending for me. But is not fear always 
ny Dy 125 Ignorance? | 1 ETb 
| 1 bie aa (hi tremendous ſummons, 
the motive of which was only to aſk me 
fome queltions concerning the writings of 
Vor. . Con- 


2 THE PILGRIM. 
Confutſee. All, before him, who have 
had a curioſity to ſee me, have thought 
proper to come to me; but he is a learned 
man; and ſuch are always of the greateſt 
conſequence ; at leaſt in their own eyes. 


I found him in a room, the walls of 
which were covered round with books. 
He was ſitting in a thoughtful poſture on 
a ſeat of eaſe, attended by two perſons in 
eccleſiaſtical habits, one of whom was 
buſied in turning over the leaves of ſeveral 
books, which lay on a large table, while 
the other wrote down the paſſages pointed 
out by the Mandarin. 


My entrance, far from interrupting his 
ſtudies, did not ſeem even to deſerve his 
notice. He proceeded to diftate to the 
ſcribe, while I ſtood: utterly unheeded, fo 
long, that my patience being exhauſted, I 
was preparing to depart ; which one of the 
attendants mentioning to the Mandarin (as 
I ſuppuſe, for he ſpoke in a lapguage 
which 1 Co not underſtand) he turned his 

| head towards me, and making ſomething 

Ike an excuſe of his being engaged, de- 


ſired 


* 
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YES. 


Gred me to fir down for a few-minutes,. at 


the end of Which he ſhould be at leiſure ko 
| oh, to me. 


* 48 - » 2234-5 23. 14 
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" There was 5 in "this manner of 


reception ſo different from any thing I had 
met . that 1 knew not what to make 


waited the aden man 's ; Jefturn, - ichou 
any f farther expreſſion. of impatience. A 


| 4 


. 1 length, having finiſhed 4 he » was 

: engaged in, or perhaps ſatisfied his vanity 
by making me wait ſo long, he conde- 
ſcended to tell me, that underſtanding 1 
was a Chineſe, of the order of the learned, 
he had ſent for me to enquire the opinions 
of my ſect, in certain matters which he 
had then under ſpeculation ; and without 
waiting for an anſwer, as if he had a right 
to my obedience, proceeded to aſk, me, if 
1 had read all the writings of Confutſee, 
and what w-re the 3 of them? „ 


I anſwered, that not only to have read, by 
but alſo to underſtand the writings of that 


. great 


4 - THE PILGRIM. 
great man, was indiſpenſible to admiſſion 
into that Order, of which he had been 
rightly informed that I was a member; 
and that the ſubjects of them were piety 
and virtue, as contradiſtinguiſhed by their 
fn God. and Man. 


8 Pauſing a little, I ſuppoſe, to give time 
to the ſcribe to write down my anſwer, 
4 Thele are extenſive” ſubjects, (ſaid he) 
«* and of importance, if properly treated; 
e but they are not the objects of my en- 
* quiry. What age do your records give 
+ ro the dine of China? * 


1 anſwered, that fome accounts made it 
forty thoufand revolutions of the ſeafons ; 
whereas others rejected half that t number. 


« But what was the opinion of Con- 
„ futſee? (ſaid he) Which of theſe ac- 

„counts did he admit? Or did he reject 
«© both, and ſubſtitute another of his 
35 x FI ROY 3 


— + repel: that our great law-giver had 
never declared * 9 concerning 
| Ea matters 


THE PILGRIM. 3 
matters of mere ſpeculation, and which 
could be of no ſervice to mankind to know, 
even if there was a poſſibility of knowing 
them wich certainty. 


— 


= 3 a + (ſaid Ty di- 
40 recting himſelf to his attendants} mat- 
66 ters of ſpeculation « of no ſervice to man- 
e kind! as if any thing of vulgar uſe 
<< could be of equal ſerviee with that 
which gives the ampleſt field Baur the 
& * diſplay. of n en n tales th. 1 


I 
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7 ben ee to me, 00 AN FAM 
« ſand years, you . ſay ! (he continued) 
&« that is impoſſible, The world, accord-- . 
665 1 ing to the infallible account of Moſes, 

is not yet eight thouſand years old; nor: 
0 1 there paſſed full fix thouſand years, 
& ſince the human race was reduced to 
« eight perſons, by the deluge; ſo that 
any reckoning which exceeds that period 
muſt be fabulous. 


2 What remains, therefore, is to re- 
6 concile thoſe fables to this ſtandard. of 
we truth; an attempt which will ſufficiently 

eki B 3 | * e 


6 THE PILGRIM. 
reſute the illiberal opinion of your la- 
" +. giver, That matters of mere ſpæculation 
are of no lervice to mankind.” is 
n Such an inſult to a name, which I ha! 
ever been taught to bold in the higheſt 
reſpect, raiſed my reſentment. Pray, 
« my Lord, (faid I, ſomewhat ſharply) 
de ſo good as to let me know what that 
„ ſervice is. Will it add to the duration 
of the world, or to the life of any in- 
« dividual in it? Will it enable him to 
18. live happier himſelf, or make him a 
better member of ſocicty? Theſe were 
the ends to which Confutſee tort his 
oy Jlabours.”? - -- - 1 5 105 
laſtead of making: 1 me any -ah ver; he 
turned his eyes to his attendauts with a 
mile of contempt, which they reflected 
mk. upon me; then addreſſing himſelf to 
* Pray bow many Dycaſtics! (he con- 
wy . fins or different ruling families are 
4 to bave been in China?“ 


#6; Five (I anſwered) . gh Ming, 
« . VERS 


x 


. * « Hold! 


THE PILGRIM. 7 
„Hold! (he interrupted). I aſk not 
« their deſignations. And as thy many 
years did each flouriſh | Aal 


1 MA ry about Ginn: Ls one 
with another; that is to ſay, Ming four 
thouſand, Li three an 


+ « Stop! Bop: (aid Win you 1 are too 
« haſty! Five Dynaſtics make twenty 
* thouſand years! that is, about four 
„ tnouſand each. Very well! The thing is 
« quite clear! Your chronologers have 
« miſtaken implicit for ſolid years. 
«+ Theſe ſeveral families reigned over dif- 
6+. ferent provinces of your empire at the 
fame time; and the ignorance and va- 
* nity of your biſtorians ſet them one af- 
* ter another, ſtretching the four thouſand 
years wh.ch they reigned together into 
twenty thouſand, as if each had reigned 
four thouſand in ſucceſſion. Nothing 
« can be clearer; and this brings your 
tabulous. antiquity within the Moſaic 
æra. Nothing can poſſibly be clearer.” 


6c 
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Wa. This» 


8 
This was ſo like the way of reaſoning 
of the political calculator, that I could 
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ſcarcely refrain from laughing in his face. 
' Commanding my countenance, however, 
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as well as I could for fear of offending his 
importance. We have other modes of 


reckoning, (ſaid I) which reduce the 
number ſtill lower; and are not ſo lia- 


ble to miſtake, as they are founded 
\ wy on 1 obſervations·— 


1 0 them not (he returned) 


amid uncertain opinions J have a right 
to chuſe that which ſuits my ſyſtem belt ; 
and as I have fo clearly reconciled the 
other to it, I ſhall ſeek no farther. 
Pray how long is it ſince Confucius 
lived? A matter ſo modern cannot be 
uncertain I ſhould luppoſe.”” 


« Not in the leaſt (I anſwered). He 


lived ſomewhat above two thouſand 
years ago; about five hundred years 


© before the zra from which you reckon.” 


„ Right! (he returned, looking at his 
attendants with an exulting ſmile, to 
< which 


Fw 
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« which they. ſmiled in aſſent), nothing 
can be clearer. I have proved it to a 
« demonſtration. - The captivity of the 
e ten tribes by Plalmanazar had ſpread 
<« the doctrines of Moles over the eaſt. 
<« juſt before; ſo that it was impoſſible 
but Confucius muſt have learned them; 
“and thus all his boaſted glory returns to 
Moſes, its. proper owner. He it was 
% who was divinely-ſent to teach wiſdom 
«to. the. world, though his honour has 
« been unjuſtly given to others,” 


„Ded obletvitiz that I looked furprized, 
<« Theſe long-concealed truths may pro- 
e bably appear ſtrange to you (he con- 
s tinued) nor am 1 now at leifure to en- 
« ter.into the proof of them ; but if you 
will read that book (pointing to one 
« which lay upon the table) it will new 
46 you, that all the knowledge, all the 
«wiſdom, and all the virtue among man- 
0 kind, have been learned from the Wri- 
e tings of Moſes, who was ſent imme- 
os diately the AE of heaven, to 
= inſtruct the world. 
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& viſh you were able to crandlicethat 
© book into the Chineſe: language. 
0 would, ſoon deprive Conſucius of 55 


<« reputation he has ſo. long unjuſtly en- 
„ joyed, and give thoſe who were capable 
of reading it properly, a right to the 
appellation of learned, which they now 
«+ arbitrarily, aſſume. That would be do- 


ing more eſſential ſervice to your coun- 


try, than if you could inform them of 
the laws, cuſtome, and manners of alt 
* the nations of the earth WA 


cc 


TT 


46 


But, (ſaid I, ſtill more PE at the 


 ſubordinace light in which he affected to 
place our holy law-giver, . whoſe wiſdom 


* 


te 


ſhines over that of other men, like the 

ſun in the firmament), how is it poſſible 
for you to know, that the wiſdom of 
* Confutſee is derived from the writings 
„of Moſes, before you know what his 
„ wiſdom is? You ſhould certainly un- 
« derſtand his writings before you attempt 
© to judge ſo eee of them.“ 


65 


* 


« ] have not time (he ** with an 
7 Bean, 9 925 to beſtow upon ſuch matters, 
4 975 | * Dor 


HE PILGRIM. 11 
« nor is it neceſſary. I know that all the 
% knowledge contained in his © writings 
« muſt have been taken from the writings 
« of Moſes, becauſe I know that all poſ- 


A 


ſible knowledge is compriſed | in them, 
« as is ſufficiently proved in that book. 
«© Read that, and you will be, ſatisfied,” 5 
Saying which he diſmiſſed me wich a gee | 
cious nod of his head. | 


T 1 - 
; £ 


As 1 was returning | 195 thy way ag, 


pening to lead me near the manſion of my 
noble friend, I could not refrain from cal- 
ling upon him, in order to get ſome in- 
formation of a man, whoſe ſending for me 
on ſuch an occaſion, and behaviour while 
1 was with hien, appeared fo Unaecount- 
able. | ; 


K F 4 » > * 1 „ 1 
1 13 : ' 14 1 3 
f 3 


He heard me Wi n ene, in eh 1 
could ſee benevolence ſtruggling with con- 
tempt.  * What pity (faid he) that men 
cannot preſerve: conſiſtency of character! 
«That a man of learning, as he really i | 
e ſhould ſuffer vanity ſo totally to obſcure 
00 his . bo 
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12 THE PILGRIM. 
But to the humiliation of human 
« pride, literary vanity is not only the 
<< frongeſt, bur alſo the moſt abſurd in 
« its effects. There is no abſurdity in 
« ſentiment, or conduct, which a man of 
« letters does not think himſelf enti.led to 
«6 NSN to imitation by his example. 


This weaknefs, however, is not per- 
4 haps ſo blameable as it may appear at 
« firſt view. _ Spending. in ſtudy that 
4 time of life in which the manners are 
= xi me they come out of their cells 
perfect ſtrangers to the world and all 
+ its ways; and perſuaded of the ſuperior 
merit of the acquiſſtiens they have made, 
« deny all merit to thoſe they have miſſed, 
ce affecting to treat them with contempt, 
76 becauſe they find it too late to retrieve 
their loſs 3 a miſtake attended with this 
bad · conſequence, that it obſtructs the 
« advances. of learning, by making its 
profeſſors ridiculous; as few people look 
farther than the Rane 5 
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* Had this very perſon, = pecu- 
e liarities raiſe ſuch a prejudice againſt 
L him, 


CN OD Warn ne wn WENEY 


« js really a learned man.” 


HE ILG RIM. ug 


« him, been taught to pay a little atten- 
« tion to the manners of the ag e he lives 
« in, as well as to thoſe of cer times, 
e he would have ſeen the folly of ſetting 
e himſelf up for a pattern, of holding 
& himſelf obliged not only to act, but alſo 
„ even to think, in a manner different 


* from the reſt of mankind, in order to 


e ſhew his ſuperiority over them. But 
© there is no advantage which is not at · 
© tended with ſome inconvenience. 20s 


— 9 9 2 4 


My heart \ was ſtrongly a 10 in- 


ſtance the different advantages of learning 


in ſuch a man, and in his noble apologiſt; 
but fear of giving offence to the true mo- 


deſty of merit prevented me, and I took 
my leave much better recotciled £0. . 
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LETTER 1. 


Y friend's relation is at length ſo 
well recovered, that he is permit- 
ted to converſe. without reſtraint, I gene- 


rally ſpend ſome part of the day with him. 


He profeſſes the higheſt penitence for his 
paſt follies; and as a proof that he in- 
tends to reform his future life, has at diffe- 
rent times given me the als. account 


of the paſt: 


I My recollection (ſaid he) can reach 
4 no farther back, than to my being in a 


„ public ſeminary of education, to the 


„ maſter of which the care of me was to- 
ce tally committed; for I never knew a 


ſingle perſon, to whom I was related, 


« till the arrival of your friend from In- 
* dia; nor do yet know in what degree 
&* of relation I ſtand to her. I have no 
e cauſe to complain of thoſe to whom my 
« education was entruſted. They gave as 
< much attention to me, as the numbers 
% under their care would permit. But as 

: er 
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« their Precepts were not ſweetened by the 
«« endearments of nature, they in a great 
« meaſure failed of their due effect; 1 
1 mean in reſpect to my conduct. 6 

| as the i ol chin bent 
<« nary with credit; but the vivacity which 
made my ſtudies eaſy to me, often be- 
<« trayed me into indiſcretions, partitu- 
« larly in my behaviour to my compani- 
e ons, which too often procured me envy 
« and ill- will, inſtead of that affection, 
« which taking root in youth, lays the ſo- 
« lideſt Fe ch FOI "_—_ 

« life. N | 


«© As I never knew a want, I made no 
« enquiries whence I. was ſupplied, tilt 
the time came for my going to the Uni- 
«verſity, which I prepared for, without 
<< apprehenſion of being diſappointed. 
But judge you, what muſt have been 
{© my ſituation ! how ſevere the humilia- 
« tion of my ſoul, when, inſtead of de- 
% parting with my companions, as I ex- 
pected, I was informed that I was deſtin- 
MN ed for 2 diſſenent way of Ife, and muſt 


& quit 


»s 


. 


, 
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« quit my ſtudies, for ſome. mechanical 
* | 19 Mannes. 

41 eee to e againſt 
c ſuch ſeverity, but my mouth was ſtop'd 
« with a peremptory declaration, that 
% muſt either obey, or ſtarve. I was not 


& even indulged in the choice of a profeſ- 


« ſion. The only thing like tenderneſs 


„ which 1 experienced, was, that my ſen- 
„ tence was pronounced in private; by 


« which means I eſcaped the ſcoffs and 
« inſults of my companions, who would 


too probably have rejoiced at ſo previ- 


« ous a mortification to my pride. 


A ſenſe of this confined me at home, 
« where want of other employment made 
« me apply to a buſineſs which I really 
&, deſpiſed, in ſuch a manner, that I ſoon 
„ gained the favour of the perſen with 
< whom | hved, and was treated with re- 
a ſpect, in the narrow ark of e 

ee —_—_ e440 | ; 
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4 60 But all this was = WO of tha? 
ky 0 BAK of reaſon, as I too ſoon ſhe wed. 
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THE PILGRIM. 17 
« As I was going one morning through 
the Park on ſome buſineſs, for 1 never 
ventured to walk there at the hours 
when it 1s frequented by company, for 


fear of meeting any of my former ac- - 


quaintances, I was ſurpriſed to hear my- 
ſelf called by a name of familiarity, 


which had been given me at the aca- 


demy; and ſtill more ſo, the moment 1 
turned about, to find myſelf in the ; 


arms of the only one of all my old com- 


panions, with whom, from a fi imilarity 
in our diſpoſitions, I had always lived 
on the belt terms. | 


0 The tears of joy which b glitened f in 
my eyes, proved the fincerity with 


which IT returned his embrace. He 


aſked me, in the moſt affectionate man- 


ner, how I was? and why I had hid- 
den myſelf ſo long from my ſriends, 
none of whom, he ſaid, forgot me? 


And obſerving that 1 bluſhed' at the 5 


queſtion, Never mind (ſaid he), let 


© us not rip up old grievances, We all 


6 know, indeed ſome of us knew it be - 
154 ©fore yourſelf, that you were — 


in 
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in your expectations of going to. the 
* Univerſity, and obliged to betake your- 
© ſclf to buſineſs, By that the ſhame of 
* ſuch a fall made you keep-from us. 


But that was equally unneceſſaty and 
© unkind,” 


Though perhaps ſome might have 
taken an ungenerous advantage of that 
opportunity to return the contempt with 
* which you had often juſtly treated them, 
it would not have laſted for a moment. 
One laugh would have put an end to it. 
Nor were all of ſo mean a way of think- 
ing, as you will find this evening, which 


I inſiſt upon your ſpending at the tavern 
* with half a dozen of us, who have ſtolen 


up from college to take a frolic. 


* Though it gave me pain to look for- 


ward to a meeting, where I, mult ap- 
Pear in a light ſo different from that in 
which they had always ſcen me, it was 
not in my power to refit bis ſolicitation, 


or e rather the manner in which he made 


them. I had the reſolu ion, however, 


N he I ſhould rather ſay the ſhame, 


E "4 | 
z* tO 


THE PILGRIM. 19 
to wave diſcovering where I lived, to 
& avoid any more ſolicitations of the kind. 


As it was the” firſt time 1 had ever 
made ſuch a requeſt, J obtained per- 
+ miſſion to keep my appointment, with- 


out being aſked W. ch whom; or where | 


- 


6 it WAR 4 
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« My revwpticn ſon: moved: ll dif: 
„ fſidence with which I joined my old com- 
% panions. They expreſſed a kind con- 
cern for my diſappointment; they laugh- 
+ ed at my falſe modeſty; and giving a 


e looſe to che vivacity of youth, deſired 


m to make up for the time 1 a loſt, 
90h Krieg in wan een n 97. 


* 8 
> 1 % +a * 7 * Þ | , 
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e- 


lee This was too a to my own 
1 diſpoſi i ion to be refulc): All my re- 
ſolutions of ſobri:ty and diligence: va” 
niſhed in an inſtant; and I not only gave 
into, but even took the lead in their 
wildleſt ſallies, without once thinking of 
4 returning home, till after an abſence of 
% five e dio ned in riot, 1 ſaw myſelf 


a0 ad- 


— 
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« advertiſed Ade name in the . Papers, 
sas loſt. 


- £ Shocked as I was at this incident, it 
« only afforded my companions matter 
„ for mirth, However, as their frolic 
* was now at an end, becauſe all their 
„ money was ſpent, and they were pre- 

„ paring to go back to college, it was ne- 

ti ceſſary for me to conſider one 1 would 
kr Sr hey 66 EDEN din 85 
2. 9 > 'Þ £4. 

. But my companions, amid all thels 

C levity, had been beforehand with me. 
„ My friend, fo 1 called him, who had 
<« firſt brought me among them, calling 
* me aſide, the evening before they were 
© to ſet out, told me in few words, that 
“ the whole company was fincerely con- 
«cerned at my ſituation; that they thought 
cc the buſineſs to which I was bred beneath 
me; that they loved me, and deſired to 
% have me among them; and therefore 
& propoſed that I ſhould go with them, 
* and live as one of themſelves, at their 
&t 


Jon expence, till ſomething betterſhould 
- 6 of 


ROE? in riot. 
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offer; adding, from | himſelf, that in 
caſe I ſhould not chuſe that, he inſiſted 
on my ſharing every ſhilling he had, as, 
beſide his regard for me, he held him- 


ſelf bound, 'in'honour, to repair, in the 


beſt manner he could, the injury he 
had unwittingly done me, it being im- 
poſſible for me to think of going back 
to a place where I had been ſo groſely 75 
N ah 


a Though the acceptance of ſuch an 
offer was in reality infinitely more dil- 
graceful than returning home, I was 
not capable of confidering it in its pro- 


per light, I complied therefore with- 


out heſitation, and ſtrove to drown, re- 


y 
14 4 


8 For ſome little time after my arrival 


— 


at Oxford, my life paſſed away plea- 


ſantly enough. But it was not long 


before I began to taſte the e 
of wn repre pr | 


28 
F 
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cc 
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cc 


8 


* 


= 
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22 of all hed chat to a n. 
with whom you are ſuppoſed to live up- 


on a footing at equity, is the moſt ſe- 
vere. I had no will of, my own. I was 
obliged to comply with the humours of 
my ſupporters, however. ridiculous and 


diſagreeable to myſelf z1 and I ſoon loſt 


all reliſh for pleaſures, which I was not 


permitted to chuſe. 


« Nor was this the only miſery J ſuffer- 
ed, As their humours often happened 
to differ, whichever I gave into, the 
reſt affected to take offence z; and let me 
know that 35 took it. 


« Such a * "oh was- not to 1 ſupported 


long. My health, unequal. to excels, 
which 1 was never ſuffered to relax, be- 
gan to decline; and my ſpirits, how- 
ever naturally h 'gh, up: under a ſarced 


| exertion. 


\ 


C My friend 2 and felt for my "xy 


tion. He propoſed to me to go, and 
ſpend the ſummer with him at his fa- 


ther's; and at our return to the Uni- 
« yerſity, 
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c verſity, to apply "myſelf to ſtudy, in 


23 


* : 


* 


which he ſaid there was no danger of 
« my miſcarrying; repeating his offer of 
« ſharing his ſubſiſtence with me, which 


66 prudently managed, would be ſoffici- 
6c ent tor us both. | 


w 


] embraced his offer, with equal gra- 
titude and gladneſs; and can truly ſay, 


« that the time I ſpent withithim, was the | 
8 0 I have ever ſeen. 


= 


* 


On our return to Oxford, we purſued 
* our place, without any interruption from 
our former acquaintances, who, on their 
Part, gave themſelves no trouble to en- 
0 quire into the motives of a retreat that 
{© had eaſed them from an incumbrance, of % 
n they were e tis. Ok ; 


mY 


9 had ERS about a year in this man- 
ner, | flatter myſelf not altogether un · 
profitably, when an unexpected piece of 
good fortune, as 1 then thought it, pur 
an'end to all my ſchemes of prudence 
and ſtudy. This was the death of the 
perſon, to whoſe abſolute authority I 
found 


cc 
& 


ce 
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found myſelf ſubject, when I was taken 
from the academy, which put me inthe 
< poſſeſſion of two thouſand pounds, the 


annual produce of which I now found 
had been my ſupport, while I was there; 


though I could not by any means diſco- 
ver to whom I was indebted for it. 


4 1 inſtantly communicated my good 


fortune to my friend, and inſiſted on 
his coming up to town with me, to taſte 


the firſt fruits of it; for I had the ſtron- 


geſt ſenſe of my obligation to him, and 


could not have enjoyed any advantage, 


in which he was not to ſhare, 


5 


0 Such a treaſure, ſo far exceeded all 


<c 


we had ever been poſſeſſed of before, 
that I may truly ſay, it turned our heads. 


We both thought it inexhauſtible; and 


without farther reflection, gave ourſelves 
up to ENT expenſive , Rs 


_ This was a ſcene. entirely new to us. 
We took elegant lodgings in the part of 


cc 


the town frequented by the politeſt peo- 


ple. We hired an equipage. We attend - 


" 2 « ed 
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ce ed all public places: In a word, we 


e exerted our utmoſt WO! to Ser rid nd 
60 e 14626 1 5 


2 


C w Nor would HOW, IS 3 hook 
40 ineffectual, had not the father of my 


friend interfered; who no ſooner heard 


„of his ſon's having quitted college than 
„ he followed him directly, and not only 
% leſſened my expence, by taking him 


e away; but alſo laid the conſequences of 


_<« ſuch a life beſore me, in ſo ſtrong a light, 
< that I immediately laid down my ſtate, 


and removed into the n to ſtudy 


s the law. 


46 * now awoke as from a dream. Short 
« as our figuring in high life had been, 
* it had reduced my finances by more 
e than half, and convinced me, that they 


were far from being ine xhauſtible, as 1 
*© had thought. I remembered the ſtate 


of dependance in which I had already 
been, and looked back with horror to 
«+; me Re" 1 A 65 narrowly el. : 
<6 caped, 1 2417 £20% 25811 Ang 


*. 
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e The ſame reaſon which had formerly 


induced me to apply myſelf to buſineſs, 


worked the like effect now. I was a- 
ſhamed to ſee my late aſſociates in ex- 
travagance, as I could no longer keep 


it up; and therefore read, for want of 
knowing how ſ to ſpend my time, as 
much, or probably nene than From 
any other motive. ate} 


9 But the caſe was now very different. 


The labours of the body are at our own 
© command; but thoſe of the mind de- 


pend upon many circumſtances beyond 
our power. In ſpite of all my reſolu- 
tions, the remembrance of paſt ſcenes 
would force itſelf upon me, and take 


my attention off from every ching elſe. 


cc The ſtudy alſo, in which I was em- 


T7 
cc 
te 
cc 
C7 


6 


ployed, was ſo different from thoſe I 


had hitherto dipped into, ſo little en- 


gaging to curioſity, ſo dark and un- 


certain in its advances, that my mind 
ſickened in the contemplation, and 
ſhrunk back from the purſuit, , 


66 To 
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ac 
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his figure, before he ever ſpoke a word. 


ce 


cc 


cc 


ce 
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* the boxes, in my late character, to 
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« To lighten the weight of this diſ- 
appointment, I had recourſe to the 


amuſements moſt in requeſt among thoſe 
with whom I was now obliged to aſ- 
ſociate. I frequented the play - houſes, 
where I made acquaintance with the per- 
formers. I frequented coffee-houſes, 
where I learned the technical terms of 
criticiſm; and I foon aſſumed the lead 
in both. If, a new play was to be per- 
formed, I determined its merit from 
the caſting of the parts. If a new per- 
former appeated; I foretold his fate from 


Nor was my zen founded ſolely 
on theſe commou grounds, Nature 


© had given me ſomething of a poetical 


"4% 


turn, to the cultivation of which I had 
principally directed my ſtudies at the 
Univerſity ; beſide which J had the (till 
greater advantage over my competitors 
in criticiſm, of having my ſalute re- 
turned by people of the firſt faſhion, 
whenever I thought proper to appear in 


Een 
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ſupport. which, I had proferved me 


remnants of my. ey. 


| « But 3 . which this gave 


cc 


ce 


40 


cc 


cc 


> 
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cc 
cc 
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cc 


vo 


cc 


6c 
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£ 


me, however pleaſing for the moment, 


was far frog riet anden en 5 


« I 0 to an 8 rank i in ah li 


tetary world than merely. that of a the- 
atrical critic. ] commenced philoſopher 
on the eaſielt terms, by declaring a ſo · 
vercign contempt for every opinion held 


in reſpect by the more ſerious. part of 


mankind, placing true wiſdom. in abſo- 
lute infidelity ; I ridiculed the diſtinction 
between moral good and evil; I called 
virtue a phantom, religion a cheat, and 
bid defiance to the Deity. 


«© I ſoon began to find that this freedom 
of ſpeech was not unattended by its in- 
conveniencies. I was ſhunned by thoſe 
with whom I wiſhed to aſſociate, and 
forced to aſſociate with ſycophants, 
whom +. deſpiſed, and whoſe poverty 
mace their company an expence, but 
badly ſuited to my circumſtances, which 

„ 
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« declined every day, fince I had devoted 
eto argumentation the hours 1 bad be- 
os ' fore ſpent in Rudy. 


1 4% 
* 


* Poverty now advanced towards me 

« with haſty ſtrides; nor did I fee any 
„ way to eſcape it, except by marriage. 
«© Bur then I feared that my chatadter 
19 = infidelity, which had made my com- 

* pany ſhunned by the men, would have 
a ſtill ſtranger effect to oy 4 nog 
68 ww the other ſex. 

" To dy this, Metefb) 40 40d. 
as I thought, the ſureſt ſtring to my 
« bow, I reſolved to run mn into _ 
Gi en extreme. ate SER e 


? 41 
4 


For this Peper 1. vent Ghee er twice, 
« as if but of mere curioſity, to a cen- 
« venticle, where ſeveral” people of con- 
dition go to hear a popular preacher, 
« and feigning to be ſtruck with ſome- 
„thing I heard, I defired a conference 
« with the preacher, in which I not only 
** ſuffered myſelf to be overcome, bur 
; G4 - * alfo 
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Ln 


10 
46 
* 
4 * 
« 
41. 
4. 
4% 
4c 


ec 


allo renounced my former infidelity, as 
on the moſt perfect conviction. 


This regularly prepared the way for 


my frequenting the conventicle with the 
beſt. grace, where I flattered myſelf, on 


the ſtrength of many examples, that 1 
ſhould not fail to pick up a wife to my 


purpoſe ; but I ſoon found that the bu- 


ſineſs had been overdone, and that ſuch 
women, as were worth looking after, 


were themſelves as much upon the look · 
out for an advantageous match, as the 


Ver len fortune hunter of us all. 


n * 


"A 


2B: But 9 my . W 


4 
40 
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40 
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40 


4 


«© 


«6 


was thus defeated, I was not entirely. 


diſappointed of the end of my con- 
verſion, My character of ſobriety re- 


commended me to the acquaintance of 


a ſet of old dowagers, who having mar- 


Tried ia their youth, from motives of in- 


tereſt, now made themſclves amends 
by applying the acquiſitions of that ſtate 
of legal proſtitution to the purchaſe of 
thoſe pleaſures of which it had defrauded 


them. 


But, 


<< 


40 
« 
3+ 
ce 
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% But, laxuriouſly as I lived for the 
„ niſin and well as I was generally te- 


warded for my labours, this was but a 


temporary reſource at the beſt, theſe 
votaries of Venus being too experienced 
ever to make their favourites independ- 
ant; beſide the buſineſs ſoon began to 


pall upon me, to ſuch a degree, that 
% my indifference was Fance and * 
turned out of 8 Dr 3 


Not that I Jamented my diſgrace. 1 


thought poverty, in all its horrors, pre- 


* 


ferable to affluence earned by ſuch a 


ſtate of the moſt odious, as well as in- 


famous ſlavery.” At ſome other time I 
may perhaps entertain you with ſome of 
the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, the orgies 
of this wa on 4 jon man 


"FO We wp to and a idſotrie' in writ- 


; but the vigour of my mind had 
fark with my fortune, to ſuch a degree, 
that I could do _— even to un 
3 12 
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Ig this ſtate I ſaw the precipice over 
« which I hung, but knew not whither to 
turn me from it. I therefore grew ſul- 
Jen, and diſclaimed all hope, placing my 
« fole conſolation in the thought, that 
« when it {h:uld no losger be in y 
power to live with, ſatisfaction, the road 
tio death lay open to me; though even 
4+ this wretched conſolation I could never 
. find, till reaſog and lol n were 


„ drowned in wine. 


Whether 1 8 deſpe- 
rate enough to put this reſolution | in 
t practice L cannot ſay. Tour friend's 
& arrival from India” ſaved me from the 
&«. dreadfy] trial. How I have hitherto 
& abuſed ſuch mercy you too well know. 

But my eyes are now opened, and what- 

ever time heaven ſnall vouchſafe to add 
to my life, ſhall be devoted to its ſer- 


vice. 


*. 


O, friend of my heart, what an hiſtory 
is this of a life which has not yet com- 
1 2 three and twenty years! His 


peni- 
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tence at preſent ſeems to be ſincere ; but 
after having been ſo long hacknied in vice, 
it will require a length of time to confirm 
him in the enge of virtue beyond dan- 
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LETTER III. 


HAVE nen you of the freedom 

with which the fexes converſe in this 
country, both before and after the matri- 
monial bond; and hinted the conſequen- - 
ces, which to my apprehenſion muft necef- 
farily ariſe from it. An event has happen- 
ed lately, which however new to you 
and me, ſhould appear by the indifference 
with which it is treated here, tobe no more 
than a common occurrence, and proves 
that my apprehenſions were not ground- 
leſe. [= 


I went yeſterday evening with my friend 
to one of thoſe public meetings, which are 
held in private houſes, the reſpe& paid to 
the miſtreſſes of which is meaſured by the 
greatneſs of the crowds attending them. 
At theſe places, as many of the company 
(if ſuch an appellation may be given to 
a mixed multitude) as can find room, en- 
gage in play; while the reſt divide into 
Parties, and communicate their remarks on 

every 
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every thing and perſon round them,generally 
with much more ſeverity, than regard to 
truth or good- nature. 


As I underſtand not the games play'd; at 
here, I have an opportunity of attending 
to the converſation of the different com- 
panies, which moſtly turns upon the ſtory 
of the day, and conſequently throws the 
ſtrongeſt light upon the manners of the 


people. 


The univerſal topic, this evening, w was 
the elopement of a young female of * : 
lity, from her huſband.  - 


All herawn ſex condemned, though not 
with equal ſeverity, while the men all pi- 
tied, or palliated her offence. {4 

This difference i in their ſentiments a . 
peared to me ſo unnatural, that even here 
I was ſtruck by it with ſurprize. I could 
not conceive why thoſe whoſe, deareſt con- 
cern it was to prevent ſuch crimes, , "ſhould 
treat them with lenity, . while the others, 
| who could be no ſufferers, and might be 
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thought to ſympathize, ſhould be ſo ſevere. 


With us, I know, the caſe would Me 


been directly the reverſe. 


On mentioning this to my friend, after 
our return, ſhe ſmiled at my ſurprize, 


which ſhe ſaid proceeded from my judging 


that all people ſpoke their ſentiments with 


the ſame ſincerity as I do myſelf; whereas 


the only ſafe rule of judging, was to con- 
ſider which might be the intereſt of the 


_ perſon, to ſpeak truth or. falſchood, and 


then to conclude from that. 


4 hs this inſtance, ſhe continued, the 
« women all condemned her, to divert 
« ſuſpicion from themſelves, though it is 
« too probable,” that many of them had 
4% been equally criminal; as the men on 
e the other hand affected to pity her, and 
<« extenuated her guilt, in order to encou- 
« rage others, upon whom they may have 
a like deſign to commit it. Were they 
to ſpeak their real ſentiments, the judg- 
% ment here would be the ſame as in your 
e country; for the ſentiments of nature 
« are every where the lame, 


cc As 
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As to the unhappy perſon, who was 
the ſubject of their remarks, her caſe is 
« truly to be pitied ; and were it poſſible 
« for any provocation to wag a crime, 
A ſhe can lende che ſtrongeſt. 


£ 


8 


j 


=o mY the Wee of my wee I "Y ac. 
„ quainted with het mother. She. was, 
„one of the very few acquaintances of 
ce mine, who merited my reſpectʒ but as 
e ſhe did not live to receive it, at my re- 
turn, I thought it my duty to pay to ber 

« daughter the tenderneſs which 1 had re- 
« ceived from her in the 15 75 of * tif 

" treſs 1245 | 


* 


K 


— 


1 
— - mn * 1 * > 
3 5 I "us 
* * * z , * * * ? 
* 


" For this 1 as oon as I heard of 
her misfortune, I waived that falſe de- 
« licacy, which too often prevents our ſex 
« from doing acts of beneficence to thole f 
« who ſtand in greateſt need of it, and 
went to her. The motive changes the 
V nature of ſuch a viſit. Charity never 
fears ieren in attending upon the 
C& ick. aft ON Nane | 

its A0 4 Thi 
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“ Such a ſtep was ſo uncommon, that 
c ſhe knew not from what motive it could 
& proceed, and therefore received me with 
oh the greateſt reſerve. | 


But the tears — ſympathy, which 
* from the fulneſs of my heart I ſhed 
- © gyer her misfortunes, ſoon removed her 
& diffidence. The ſtranger's conſolation 
&« was welcome to her ſick ſoul. She 
& opened herſelf to me, as to her phyſici- 
« an, and gave me the following account 
of her fall, which I ſhall repeat in her 
« own words, as ſoon as I ſhall, have 
% made a few prefatory remarks, neceſſa- 
ry to ſet ſome parts of it in ** proper 
80 light to Jau. . 


| « You have already taken notice of the 
4 freedom with which the ſexes converſe 
& in this country. The difference of cuſ- 
« toms. mult certainly make this appear 
e the more extraordinary in your eyes; 
and may probably have ſuggeſted infe- 
<« rences from it, by no means favourable 
veto us, though your complaiſance would 
not 


4 
cc 
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not permit your mentioning them to 
me. 


« But what would you think were you 


to know the manner in which our ſex 


is prepared for ſo dangerous a conflict? 
inſtead of inſtilling. into their tender 
minds the principles of prudence, piety, 
and virtue, the firſt thing impreſſed up- 
on them is the neceſſity of their pleafing 
the other ſex, as if that was the only 
end of their creation. 


& « For this purpoſe, their whole yourk 


-is ſpent in acquiring thoſe exterior ac- 


compliſhments which are calculated ſole- 


ly to ſtrike ſenſe, and raiſe deſire. 


Nor can the other ſex with juſtice 
complain of this error. Faſcinated by 


theſe allurements, the very men who ex- 


. pet the moſt rigid virtue in the married 
ſtate, look no farther than to them to 
fix their choice; never reflecting that 


the time, which ſhould have been de- 


voted to informing the mind, had been. 


waſted in embelliſhing the body with 
A * theſe 
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« theſe accompliſhments, which in their 
« very nature countetact the principles of 
= * that virtue they require. 


* As ſoon as this unhappy mourner had d. 
_ « wiped away the tear which always ac- 
© companied the thought of her misfor-" 
« tunes, ſhe began thus: 


* 2 + 2 * 


I do not preſume to trouble you with 
© the following melancholy detail, in order 
to juſtify a crime which my own ſoul 
condemns. All I hope from it is, to 
ſhew that I was not criminal from princi- 

ple, by tracing the ſteps which led to my 
crime, and thereby prove myſelf not ſo 
© utterly unworthy of the compaſſion you 
have ſhewn me, as I may be thought by 
'* thoſe who are unacquainted with the Cir. 
» cumſtances of my e wh | 


OI * 


« the vatious revolutions in che e 
ment of our country reduced far beneath 
our rank, my father ſpared neither pains 
nor expence to give me ſuch an educa- 
tion as might be the means of raiſing. 

8 me, 
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| Otis peel fondneſs „ inf mV natural 
2 endowments not unworthy., 


24 as 
- | 
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„As fobn as I was OY to be ſuff - 
0 ent accompliſhed, 1 was brought hi- 
c ther, as to the ſcene moſt | proper For! car- 
5 rying the defigns formed for me intd'ex- 
© ecution, Where, among the various Per- 
© ſons to whom 1 was exhibited, in that 
circle of polite life, into which I was in- 
1 trodpced. to put me in fortune's way,, it 
© was my fate to attack the inclinations of 
one, who, after facrificing His youth and, 
health. fo the acquiſition of ichmenſe, 
wealth, amidſt the tee and debau- 
© cheries of the times, which he had a pe- 
culiar art of turning to his own advan- 
tage, bad taken the prudent reſolution 
20" quitting. the, porſuit of Pleafdres, 
which he was no longer able to ENJOY, 
and dedicating the refidue of his days to 
conjugal happineſs and retirement, Vain 
. preſumption | !' his mind was as much, 
broken as his modes ; and he had no more 
taſte for the pleaſures of reaſon, than, 


Lower for thoſe of ſenſe. 


* — py 1 


* 


2 But 
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But though a ſingle view of his waſted 
«© figure, a fingle thought of his paſt life 
© muſt have made this evident, the ad- 
vantage in point of fortune, the only 
© advantage. ever thought of in marriage 
on the female ſide, was ſo great, that 
my friends received his addreſſes with 
£ joy, and gave me to him, without once 
* enquiring, or indeed even caring, whe- 


ther my heart went along with my hand 
F or not. | 


© Not that I ſhould have refuſed had 1 
© been conſulted. I had no other attach- 
ment, and I had been ever taught to 
5 think. that wealth was the only ſource 
1 of happineſs, as it alone could procure 
© reſpect, alone ſupport that profuſion and 
< pomp of pride which were the univerſal 
objects of purſuit. But experience ſoon 


© opened my eyes, and nature . me 
- another leſſon. 


© The — of our inauſpicious nuptials, 
my huſband, purſuant to his prudential 
* plan, ſet out directly from the Temple 

© to his country ſeat, on which it muſt be 
es, owned 
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« owned he had ſpared no expence to 

© make it plexting: 

"Ye ne tele. 
loſt their beauty, the bloſſoms their per- 

fume; and the cye turned away with in- 

difference from proſpects become fami- 
liar. 5 | 


We were both diſappointed. . Some- 
thing more than the bare pleaſures of 
ſpeculation were wanted. He felt his 
own unhappineſs ! He ſaw, but could J 
not remove mine, Our ſouls ſunk into | 
a gloomy vacancy, which the inſipid 
ſameneſs of ſuch a ſcene. wes l to 
enliven. 


© While 1 languiſhed in this ſtate of 
apathy, a relation of my huſband's came 

to return him thanks for an act of the 
moſt eſſential friendſhip. and advantage. - 9 


1 was the firſt time l had ſeen him 3 
nor did his appearance ſtrjke me in the 
leaſt in his favour; yet 1 know not how + 
it Was but I felt ſomething which 1 

s could 


10 
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© could not account for 'on receiving his 
alute. My better angel, I believe, 
* whiſpered to my ſoul, to beware of him. 
© He was clumſey, aukward, and hard- 
featured; unpoliſhed in his manners, 
indelicate in his ſentiments. But then 
he was young, healthy, and robuſt, In 
a word, he was the reverſe of my huſ- 
band in every reſpect; and the conſe- 
quence of the inſtantaneous compariſon, 
which it was not poſſible for me to avoid 
by making between them, may be eaſily 
8 conceived. +129 ; 


bl Aa; 


* 


* 


— 


* 


RY ber Ach U want of erm 
beauty and polite accompliſhments, be- 
cauſe I had found by ſad experience 
that they were inſufficient to make me 
happy; while I admired his youth, 
health, and ſtrength, becauſe Thad no 
experience of ſuch things. 


3 F 


ry 


* My huſband, who had obſerved my 
eyes often glance backward and forward 
between him and his couſin; judged what 
I was about, and ſeemed 1 85 a little 

05 * 


a 


pleaſed at a compariſon, which he was 


confi jent mult prove ſo much to his own 
advantage. 


< Accordingly, as ſoon. as the other 
e advanced to me with an 


on the check; © I ſaw. your compariſons 


(ad he) and the diſreſpect with 
which they inſpired you againſt my 
couſin z but you are too unreaſonable to 


x = 


eee that all men ſhould be alike. 


C He bas not wa" tbe. aaa of 
education, nor been in the polite world 
to form his add reſs and model his figure, 


but he has A good head, and will improve 
10 time, now that I have given him a 


footing; and what you perhaps may 


laugh at, with all thatuncyuth ruſt city, 
* he has qualifications, . upon which he 


builds the moſt ſar guine hopes of mak- 


ing his fortune with the Fain ſeg . and, 1 
| think, not improbably. ent id Wir? 


01 EL | F 15 


« There i is Ke more dangerous for 
* a man, than to raiſe a curioſity in his 
| : wife 


c 
15 


q [4 


5 
© as it was impoſſible for me to be certain, 


I was $ left at liberty to wow" 


£ 


6 


© 
4 


8 
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wife, the gratification of which can poſ- | 
fibly be to his diſadvantage. ; 


© This information of my huſband's 


ſet my wits directly to work to find out 
what theſe qualifications could be ; and 


© In the mean time my new acquaint- 


ance appeared leſs and leſs diſagreeable 


every day. I thought I ſaw through his 
plainneſs a ſincerity much more worthy 
of eſteem, than all that grimace which 
is called politeneſs ; and the experience 
I had of my huſband's infirmities, made 
the other's want of delicacy appear am- 
ply made amends for by his health, 


© He had not been with us long, 
when my huſband, quite fick of his re- 
tirement, made a pretence of buſineſs to 
return hither, to the enjoyment of the 
only pleafures for which he had a taſte, 
leaving me to the care of his relation. 


K. 


* c 
4 
x 
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As I had no pleaſure i in his company, 
his abſence gave me no pain; nor did I 
concern myſelf whither he went, or r for 


£c Slit Goods 2 ſtate of indifferent did 


not ſuit the deſigns of my new guardian. 


From the hour of my huſband's depar- 
ture he totally changed his behaviour, 
His roughneſs was ſoftened -into reſpect. 
1 never caught his eye, but it gliſtened 


with compaſſion ; and a ſigh conſtantly 
accompanied the words, baſe! cruel} ! 
unnatural ! which ſeemed to ſteal from 


him, as I 5 or departed the room. 


, It was impoſtible not -to be alarmed 


at ſuch a conduct. I begged, J inſiſted 


with ſuch earneſtneſs upon his explain- 
ing himſelf to me, that ſeeming at length 
to be overcome by my entreaties, he told 
me, that my huſband was returned hi- 
ther to a miſtreſs, whom he preferred to 
me, and who had obtained a Promiſe 
from him, that I ſhould be kept a pri · 
ſoner where I was for my life, that my 
« preſence might not interupt their plea- 

70 ſures; 


c 
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ſores; ; to accuſtom me by degrees to 

which, be was to remain with me for 
ſome little time, but that he abhorred 
the thought, and did not hold himſelf 


bound Ga honour to | keep ſo baſe a ſe- 
rob. ien do 8 ain nt 5 


. The effect 3 this 125. ebe upon 


K * 


a, A * * 


E 


0 


* to be lighted. 


me, need not be told. Inſtead of jea- 
louſy, it raiſed my reſentment. "Though 
I regarded not his les | ere not bear 


mo * * oY * . 


H e: 


C My n new friend oh my 21 ke ituation, and 
reſolved to avail. himſelt % it. As the 
ſcene was now opened, he. directly en- 
larged his plan of proceedings. To his 
' reproaches c of my, huſhand's injuſtice, he 
added ſuch ſcoffs at his inſenſibility to 
his own happineſs, as raiſed; emotions I 
had never felt before, till in the end I fell 
a victim to his baſe MES) bY 


0 I is ipedble 1 to. "cu "a i fele 


on the return of reaſon... All my guilt 
ſtared me in. the face. I accuſed- him, 
myſelf, and Heaven, which had with- 

drawn 
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drawn its protection from me in the hour 
« of danger, and ſhould certainly have put 
an end to a life I deteſted, had he not 
g ſnatched the dagger Rp hand! 


7 When nature could no longer copaieee 
the violence of my emotions, he took 
advantage of the involuntary calm, to 
expoſtulate with me, but not in the 
3 terms which had led me to ruin: 
he charged the blame entirely upon my- 
ſelf, alledging that he had ſacrificed his 
own honour to my revenge, for a wo- 
man's honour he treated as all grimace; 
adding, that ſince what was paſſed, could 
not be recalled, all that remained for us 
now was, to keep our own ſecret, and the 
world would know — of the mat- 
ter. 


bY 
R M a a aA 6 a W a a 6 6 #S 


0 1 ſaw that 3 was in vain, 
* and therefore throwing off all further 
care of myſelf, ſuffered him to continue 


the guilty. One, * meer der | 
n b 5 15 


Vo. II. 5 We 
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We had not perſiſted long thus, when 
a letter from my huſband, giving notice 
of his ſpeedy return, obliged the other 
to open his whole ſcheme. The news 
ſtruck me with horror not to be deſcribed. 
Gracious heaven I exclaimed, What 
will become of me? O that the earth 
would gape and ſwallow me up this mo- 
ment | I will meet death in any ſhape 
rather than ever ſee his face. I will fly to 
the end of the world! I will meet death 
in any ſhape rather than ſee his face !* 


Madam, he returned, alarmed at my 


tranſports, this madneſs will only make 
bad worſe. I have told you before, 
that while we keep our ſecret we are 
ſafe. I will add now, that it will be our 
own fault, if we do not make this affair 
turn out to our r mutual On 


© What 1 have aid of your huſband's 
preferring another woman to you, was 
all feigned to induce your compliance 
with a paſſion which I was not able to 
reſiſt. He regards you, and therefore 
will not fail to give you every proof in 


his 
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© his power of that regard. You muſt 
avail yourſelf of this to get from him 
every thing you can, particularly jewels, 


which his vanity, as.much as his regard, 
1 i not t ee him refuſe you. | 


1 — 1. 1 1 
- 


Nor is ; this all When you return to 
© town, Toll find” perſons who will lend. 
© you © any money you deſire, as his abi- 
lities to pay is ſufficiently known; as 
© ſoon as we ſhall by which means have 
made proviſion for our ſupport in an- 
* other country, I will gladly fly with you. 
At preſent it were madneſs. We have 
not wherewith''to defray the expence of 
I ing, much leſs to live abroad. 
„We muff therefore put a good face up- 
on the Affair till that happy day comes. 


The "ſtealth wil” make our ore. the 
* ſweeter,” . 


. 
* 
6 
* 


— 


Aſtoniſhment, rage, and deteſtation 
© of ſuch" villainy, made me unable to 
« interrupt him till he had finiſhed his in- 
famous propoſal,” which ſhewed me all 
al daſeneſs of his heart, and that 1 had 


3 RE "SO 
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been the. wretched, dupe of his ayarice, 
6 more than of the Paſnon he een 


* took my reſolutions. Sas 
an inſtant z nor could all his arguments, 
his threats, and intreaties, bend me ot 
it. I rejected his horrid propoſal with 
c diſdain, and infiſted that he ſhould, that 
very night, ſet off with me for this 
city, and give mo up to my on family, 
or L would reveal the whole of. Wan. 
C eee e aud; nit 

en 

* bis v was IA RFP he 
« ſaw that I was not to be moved. The 
manner in which he complied would, at 
another time, have alarmed me. or my 
life; but I diſregarded that, and every 
« thing elſe, in r er __ 
6. cam ol vitheſtes ; 

F-3 TI90Y $ | 

It FOE thought that our ir jovrney 
-© was very plealing, However, we reach- 
© ed the-laſt ſtage without accident, and, 
I believe, wiſhed, equally for the end, 
* to ep us for-0 over. But that was a 

4 * wiſh 
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© with which the juſtice of heaven did not 


— think fir to rat. | 


* meant to rake 


As it was ſo nate that I could not 

0 expect admmfetahce that night where [ 
„ we were under a 
Nenn Ripping un the net morn- 
r 
£26416! Pes 1 F 
* Our tige emen en ud e 
* than any other refreſhment, we ſoon re- 
© fired; but teſt was a bleſſing which I 
© was not yet t6 taſte. I had frcely lad 
my wretched head upon the pillow, 
hen 1 heard the voice of thy huſband, 
* who, after once or twice demanding 
© entrance i burſt into the room. 


What happened afte# T dunn not, as 
© I inſtantly loſt my ſenſes; nor recovered 
c them till the Hext day, When I found 


myſelf in this plate with a friend of my 


_ © mother's, who did not refuſe. to give 
* ſhelter to my diſtreſs; nor do I know 
© yet what is to be my fate. Will you 
forgive me, if I add, that I do not even 
1 eure? My only wiſh is to be delivered, 

D 3 1 BM without 


a 


© 
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without further guilt, from A life which 
© is become a burthen NS 


C The reaſon of our being thus ſur- 

c priſed was, that my huſband returned 

1 unexpectedly within a fem hours after 

5 our departure, when he was ſoon in- 

formed of what we thought a ſecret 

known only to ourſelves, and therefore 
- directly ſet out in rue of us. 


1. My ſeducer, L undeatand, made. dis 
c eſcape out of a window. naked; but 
© what has become of him ſince I, have nov 
heard, nor defire ever to hear. It is 
© impoſſible that any fate can N Am 
worſe than tat which he A 


* 


Such (ſaid my friend, as ſoon as ſhe 
* had wiped away the tear which naturally. 
4% followed this tale of woe) is the account 
% given to me by this unhappy woman of 
cher fall; a woman whom nature cer- 
„ tainly bleſſed with endowments deſerving. 
da better fate, had not her bleſſings been. 
« marred . 


R 
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ce marred by thoſe who ſhould have di- 
i rected them to their alas: a end. 


0 Had aqua care been talen of the 
“ improvement of her mind as of her 
body; had the true end of matrimony 
< been alluded to in matching her with 
« a proper mate, ſhe would in all proba- 
5 bility have been an ornament to her ſex, 
% and a bleſſing to her family. But while 
t ſuch ends are purſued, ſuch will be the 
$i aye "0 eh means what they will. 


E 35 * 


14 
10 


0 «gg to her — huſband, or her 
© baſe ſeducer, I ſay nothing to them. 
* The former met the reward he merited 
&« by his folly, in making ſuch an unequal 
marriage. The latter, it is to be hoped, 
will alſo meet the juſt reward of his 
accumulated villainy. Whether that 
proceeded from his education 1 pretend 
„ not to ſay; as, far from knowing in 
% what manner men are actuated, it is 
but in very few that the leaſt: traces 


of any kind of education are to be 
found.“ 


* 


* 


te 
(6 


my Is 
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Is not this a ſevere remark ? Let me 
hope that it is too ſevere. I will obſerve 
farther before I aſſent to it, equally high 
as I hold the juſtice and the judgment of 
my friend. Her reſentment was juſtly 
raiſed by ſo black an inftance of : baſeneſs ; 
and we are all too apt to judge from par- 
ticulars, when under the influence of paſ- 
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* * all he ' various means of 1 
deviſed by this ſharp-witted people, 
that which appears moſt extraordinary to 
me is, the trade of book- making 


N have already Sac 8 to you a viſit 
paid to me by an author. I have lately 
received another from a bookſeller, which 
has given me a farther inſight into this - 


myſterious matter. 


After the common apologies for intru- 
ſion, this ſage midwife to the mind took 
occaſion, from. ſeeing a book lie open be- 
fore me, to alk me queſtions concerning 
the ſtate of literature in my country, which, 
he ſaid, he ſuppoſed muſt be at a low ebb, 
as he underſtood that we | had very few 


books among us, 


' 1 abfweted; that writing th" this 1 
and in ours was a very different matter, 
as it required more time for us barely to 


: D 5 learn 


learn ws to reproiatitl our Hed in Nenn 


than was thought ſufficient here, to acquire 


a fund of knowledge worthy of being 
written ; for which reaſon, very few'of us 
attempt to write upon any ſubjects which 


require expreſſions out of the common 


uſes of life; and thoſe only ſuch as, my 
the early ripeneſs of their parts, give ſa 


promiſing hopes, as encourage our learned 


men to train them regularly to ſtudy n 


the firſt ee, the Wi 8 n 


4; 4 5115 * 24. 731 


ce That. is e 11 (add. he), very 
Ms ſtrange! And pray do not any others 


„ wiite,. beſide thoſe hk are trained 0 3 


cc it! 2˙2 


as Fy * « = i ö 1 
500 Nr „ OY XA 


. 4 Ld * 58.0] . 8 


1 


"I ASME] not; ner even all of 
thoſe ; as many of them die eee 5 
can finiſh their dudies. e 


© But (he. e * not e others 
5 write if they have an inclination ? "ow 


And are able, you ſhould add (Tre- 
« plied); but even theſe, if any ſuch 


« there are, are not permitted, Every 


5 man 
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& man among us muſt Tick. to the * 


0 


© 
=” 


feſſion he is heed to.“ 


8 C's 


ec But, my e Sir; (aid len, is not 
e that a great curb to genius? I am ſure, 
<« if matters were managed ſo here, we 
* ſhould: have as few writers among us as 


80 oy SLED, e AO OR BRIT US 


y! «A ve ſticking to a profeſſion, we 
„ never regard that. The very contrary 


4% is the caſe with us. Our writers are a 


t collection out of every profeſſion. The 
“ truth is, when a man finds that he can 
« do nothing in the profeſſion he was bred 
<& to, he directly commences writer. 
“ That is a profeſſion open to all. Do 
% you think that all the clergymen, law- 
yers, and phyſicians, whom you ſee 


46 


ſtrolling our. ſtreets, live by their re- 


ſpective profeſſions ? Far from it. For 


one who does, ten live by writing; and 
ͤäindeed it is well for the public that they 
have ſuch a reſource, or elſe Lord have 
* mercy upon our lives and properties; 


Ba we ſhould all be ruined or poiſoned— 
3 1 ws if we were obliged to find ſup- 


D 6 port 
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5 port in their profeſſions for all the law- 
„ yers and phyſicians. As for the clergy, 
<« theirs is an harmleſs. profeſſion at leaſt. 
% While they ſtick to that, they can hurt 
„ nobody. But it is overſtocked, Sir; 
8, quite overſtocked. Surely, confining 
„ men to their own: profeſſions muſt. be a 
&« terrible hindrance to genius. ? 907 nt ** 
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_ 8 may, * ſome inſtances (I 
* anſwered) ; but I am nat certain, he- 

1 ther, even ſo, it may not he an advantage 
„upon the whole. If it may deprive us 
« of a few good writers, it certainly ſaves 

s us from a much greater number of bad; 
« and we hold it better to have an inge- 
e nious diſcovery. delayed for a time, than 

a deluge of errors pouted out upon the 

«. write without being properly qualified 
4 for fo difficult an dan: apt ea 


1 There en by ee in 
« len you ſay, Sir, (faid he), but that 
„ js not the matter upon which I have 
taken the liberty of waiting _ you 
A this morning, 
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THE PILGRIM. 6r 
- « J'underſtand: that you have been ap- 
46 by an author to countenance a 
46 wok; Which be ſays he has in hand. 


Now, Sir: I think it incumbent upon 


« me, as an honeſt man, to prevent your 
deing impoſed upod. That man never 
«© executes any propoſal. He has taken 
« in the ton ſo often with his ſubſcrip- 
« tions, that the trick is gromn ſtale 

«© Beſide; even if he were to write, he is 
. incapable of doing any - thing which | 


would not be a diſcredir to you to pa- 


« trontze; and for that reuſom has: been 
66: cared dir by all e ohe after an- 
e oa N =: ef ts 


4 SO ö any Wh 54 iv + AY : LETT * 
de ren 39 YN 1566 


4s But, e you have a deſire to ap- 


4 pear in the literary world with that cre- 


4 dit which F am confident you _—_— 
Lean pur you you in. eng 9 6 


5 
al Fs Oak 


A gentleman of an abilities; who | 


_« writes'for me, has juſt finiſhed a work 


i of ſuch merit, as cannot fail of being 
< received with the higheſt reſpect, which 
he is ambitious of ſending into the world 
" under your . He would have 


« waited 


6 THE PILGRIM. 


* waited upon you himſelf with the. de- 
« dication, but unluckily he cannot come 
&« abroad at this time. However, I know 
« his mind, and that he, will be ſatisfied 
« with a moderate, gratification, as — 18 
tt above Far views in any thing.”,. 


be 1 — Sr, (aid \refolving to to 
e ſee how far he would carry this curious 


& affair), *. may v. re eke 
40 work be?“ 3 


* ; * * 1 * 
” < 
4 


40 Tri is, Sir, che anſwered) | 4 bid of | 
© Eſſay on the Origin of Civil 5 1 ; 
« think, or fome ſuch thing. I really do 
d not very well know what hee title 1s to 
« be, as that is not ſettled yet; but Iam 
te. certain that it is a work of great merit, 
& * from what 1 bave read of it e OA 

1 ost you ſaid it was finiſhed, 1 
returned. 1 


1 & > 13 
. 1891 2 40 , '# Sept 474+ 2 A - © 
as 


OS, 


4 Les, Sir, (he replied) it 4 been 
4. oiſhed ſome time; ; we only waited for 
« 'A Oper opporcanity of TION . 


* : 7 . ; 
F n q * — * , ; | | | | «B 
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« But, (L added) is ĩt cuſtomary to fi- 


« niſh the work befote the title? I thought 
« the general idea, which muſt. certainly 


« ſuggeſt the title, As de before . | 


0 FOR 545 begun Mis ** 1 E. 2 TIL 

4 „ Not at al, Sir, 5 4 —— nat at 

&« all! The title, preface, and dedication, 
parts of a book which are 


he e reader begins; Except ipgeed, ls 
is we give a title to be written. to; fo for 

tell you, a ſecret, t Sir, it. is wWe wy 
« moſtly-make the. titles, as we muſt be 


e pteſumed to know beſt what will, | ftriks 


cc the public; for, let me tell you, Sir, A 

good title often helps off a bod, which 
48 have bung horridly Fare. ſych 
ti an he ep., . 


28 ETA } . 75 587 . til fog . 18 5 1 * 
00 1 mould judge, For, Aber y 779 \fay, 
| R of the nature, of. this work (ſaid I) thar 
the e author . 1s 2, lawyer... ic. ſee ers to 

It l 
Es come, within, UL 8 yiew o ; f his prof l ion.“ of 
we! Fj" Fe : 5 * Len 477 4 No At 11 ry" a9} 49YJ 3 


N 40h, that; dear Sir, he.anſwered- 
G& wit; a ſmile) he. Profeſſion. of an au- 


be author always ends wherg 


> had 


«4 | "Of thor, - - 


— 


64 IE PILGRIM 4. 
< thor, as Lid before, bens nating 
.« at all te his works. "This gentleman | is 
& a clergyman and to explain the matter 
« {ft farther, 1 have, at this very mo⸗ 
« ment, a lawyer writing a Commentary 
« on the Bible, which 1 t Weekly 
46 with soo foecels, © LES eme 1 
1" But, Sir, will you gf th ve me Fn to 
70 aſk, what you think of this geutleman' 3 
«" propofat # I hope it is not Gifagreeable 
2 to you? The dedication will come With g 
greater 'propriery to you than to Any 
« Other perſon 1 becauſe he very nently 


er rakes” honourable” mention” 0 your F 
«x country. Wee 
NA N 5 a £4 I 97 pled” diy; | 


Ot; if ybu would chüſe 16 g g0 à ſtep 
« farther, and publiſh the work HH,” as 
. « entirely your own, I am ſute the | gen- 
0 tleman v would give you' the Honour of 
it on very moderate terms ; and it would 
be impoſſible for the thing ever to be 
« diſcovered, as not one man living has 
ever ſeen the copy but myſelf ; and you 
may be affured I will keep the ſecret, 
on "oe my own intereſt, as I ſhall hope for 

| 6 the 


THE. PILGRIM. 65 
s the honour of publiſhing the book. 


% No offence, Sir! 1 io ho Fareed 
Nl ooh freedom,” 5 


» 
2 ' 4+ * 


* * 


. e a it would. be 8 in 
me to take offence at what he ſaid, as a 
defire of fame was natural to'all men; but 
that J apprehended rhis muſt be an unuſual 
manner. of ſeel ing 


cy Nor 10 te 1 3 Sir, be plied 

40 there is no manner more common 3 
„ how. elſe do yo imagine we ſhould 
4 have ſo many. gentlemen... df, fortune. 
« and lords, celebrated for their writings? 
« Do you think that they write the works 
„ vhich bear their names? Not at all. 
« They buy them in this. manner from 
« writers, who prefer ſomething i in hand, 
6 N ſolid, to that ai ubble, 


„ 


know a gentleman” at mis 
« time, who lives comfortably by v titing, 
1 though | he never publiſhes a fing 
« jn his own name. "There is 1 thing in 
« * the world nene cum „ , 


* ; 
+ SS SEV 
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I anſwered, that I eould have no doubt 
of the truth of any thing he ſaid; but that 
as my ſtay was to be but ſhort in this part 
of the world, I did dot think it worth 
while to be at the expence of purchaſing 
fame, which 1 could not enjoy; as the 

names of the [moſt celebrated writers in 
this country never "990 ſo far as to ours. 


* And pray, Sir, (aid * nughing y 

& who does enjoy fame? For my patt L 
* think it ſeldom comes till after a man is 
% dead, except a writer praiſes himſelf, or 
«is able to pay others for praiſing him ; 
<«< and that is much the ſame with going 
© into another part of the world. 1 beg 
46 pardon I. but I believe there is as little 
communication kept up 85 1 5 othes 

« + world as with e 3 


4 * y "4 2 0 * 
75858 E 143 F<. * : * 8 411 


15 * 1 * * ry 1 4+ 


4 


2 


ey i Sir, if" you bie a mind 
te to make a name among us, the matter 
& of. expence ſhall not prevent you. [ 
6 told you that the gentleman is not mer - 
« cenary : I dare ſay he will publiſh his 
« work in your name, without any other 
« conſideration than merely the Pe 
| cc 0 


£ 
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44 of. obliging a perſon rn bears 
us * ſa Mig « a reſpect.“ Fr 

{+ i ford in un enen e 

PF This was. a new attack; ι. 1 was 

proof to it. I anſwered, that I could ne- 

ver ſubmit to that; to o_ hin No: a. uf. 

ber n hs ene 

2 1 1 462 wy * 12 5 10 

3 This 'repulſs obliged him to open 1 
whole ſch eme. 


511 54 ne 1 


| Ts Fe 
ey 8 $097 997 * 


Why really, Sit; (he retbrmed) tö deal 
te plaialy with you; as 1 Tee' you te 4 
4 perſon of worth, and underſtanding, the 
$5, genel 


eman will be very well ſatisfied - 
1 with the ſanction of your name to his 

© works: as it will enſure the ſale of it. If 
6 he could have got ſomething beſide, ö 
“ you. could not have blamed him. But 
ass it is, he, will be content with that 
alone. Not that the work wantg merit, 
in any reſpect; but the author is not 
6 yet known; and on the name of an au- 
% thor very often ans the fate of his 
— n Ai nn 1960 Mol 95 Vain 91571 T 
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8 THE PILGRIM. 

Ihe confidence with which he laid this, 
os that he was fure of fuccefs ; but 
for once he was diſappointed. I told him 
that to deal as plainly with him, 1 could 
not by any means anſwer the gentleman's 
expectations z as 1 thought fame acquired 


in that manner was the loweſt infamy. 


Beſide, I was far from having the vanity 
to think my name could poſſibly have the 
weight he ſaid z though even if I were ſure 
it could, I could never agree to a propo- 
Ml, which was an impoſition, in the moſt: 
n light it.could be. viewed. "4 


\ The en in „lle 1 | laid: * 5 con: 
vinced him it was to no purpoſe to preſs 
me farther. He made an obeiſanee, and 


reaching me a printed paper, ſignifying 
his name and place of abode, and that he 


ſold all kinds of ſtationary wafes at the 
loweſt prices, took his leave with a ſtmile, 
1 ſuppoſe of ert, is at the natrowneſs 
of mp wal of OR” | 


There may be Gnu in this matter 
which J do not underſtand. This man 
may perhaps have a mind to impoſe upon 

mes 
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THE PILGRIM, - 
me, like the hoſpital. builder. Perhaps 


he 
too may be a wit. I will conſult my noble 


friend; he, I am aſſured, will not deceive 
me. It is an hard taſk to be always upon 


my guard; but among people who profeſy 
—_— with truth, it is indiſpenſible. 
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IAM this moment l 3 the 
ſtrangeſt ſcene which I have yet met 
with in this ſtrange land. 


The vender of fame had ſcarce left us 
yeſterday, when I received an invitation to 
go this morning to a lady, whoſe piety and 
virtues do honour to, the moſt exalted 
rank, 3 

As Iv was Stari) with her character, 
I willingly accepted her 1 invitation, and ac- 
cordingly was to wait upon ba rather be- 
fore the hour appointed. ee 


1430 14 8 11 


1 
* 


She fecctved tne with ae ſweeten- 
ed by the moſt engaging condeſcenſion. 
Her whole appearance commanded reſpect; 
but the company in which ſhe was, formed 
a contraſt to herſelf, which ſtruck me with 
the rere a on = N 


Figure to yourſelf a group of people of 
both. "ſexes, whoſe dreſs ſpoke poverty, 
whoſe 
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THE PILGRIM. Jr 
whoſe looks, meanneſs, and dejection of 


ſpirit, ſeated in a chamber, which ſhone 


with magnificence and wealtn. 


When I entered, the lady was engaged 


| 30 giving her flock ſome pious exhortation, 


of che importance of which the earneſt- 
neſs of her voice and manner ſhewed her 
perſuaſion, as her purſuing” it, after I en- 
tered, proved that ſhe thought it a du 
ROTATE to N 


As Goat as | the had del. ſhe belkcbed 
with her hand to her company! to with- 
draw, and then placing me near her, 


«©. The motive of my ſending for you, Sir, 
( ſaid ſhe) will apologize for my taking 
ſuch a liberty. 1 underſtand that you 


« are a native of China, who have taken 


_ ©. this. long and perilous voyage, merely 


60 for the ſake of information; and think 
* jt would be a great pity, if that infor- 
mation ſhould be. confined to the un- 
worthy objects of human knowledge. 
1 defired to ſee you, therefore, that vou 
may be informed in matters of moe 


cc 


ba 


2 2 IMPOTORE ; Z in that Knowledge. when 
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2 THE PILGRIM. 
« is. converſant in things divine, and leads 
«to happineſs in the word ow will 


never end.“ 


Tbe thought of a woman's: preaching 
on matters of religion, had ſomething in 
it which appeared to me fo abſurd,, that I 
was at a loſs how to make her an anſwer, 
when the entrance 4 a2 third perſon 

broughe me relief. | 


I have more than once obſerved to you 
the faith which I place in phyſiognomy. 
The firſt glance of this perſon's eye open - 
ed to me all his character. He was in the 
habit of a Bonzee. Under an appearance 
of the mildeſt humility, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed benevolence and piety, I could 
plainly read the works of avarice and am- 
bition, blackened by the veil of hypocri- 
ſy, with which he ſtrove to hide them from 
the . 


| Aude as he entered. I have execut- 
ed your Ladyſhip's commands, (ſaid he, 
e advancingto her, with an air of the pro- 
5 foundeſ reſpect, and not even ſeeming 
2 to 


** 
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« to obſerve that any other perſon was 
* preſent) and have agreed for ground, 
upon which to build an houſe of prayer, 
e in the neighbourhood of thoſe places of 
profane recreation, where the tempter 
has collected all his forces to attack un- 
« wary man. But he ſhall NOt triumph 
e longer unoppoſed. The ſtandard of 
« righteouſneſs ſhall be erected in the ve- 


« ry center of his power; nor do I fear 
ys the event of the JP, 


He wavioterrupted. at i oi by 
the intruſion of a man, who ſeemed by his 
appearance to have come on purpoſe to 
accept the challenge. 5 
a 2 Dos . | | 

Madam (aid. be, 3 bimſelk 
« to che lady with a furious look) l come 
4 to your Ladyſhip for redreſs in an affair 
6 im wh ch your name bas been wad uſe 
8 of, to 79 me e the ee, wrong.“ 


. 1 4 85 
7 


« My ward, f good | ok (the ere 
in aſtoniſhment) 1 do not underſtand 
you! Heaven forbid that my name 
ſhould ever be applied to an uſe ſo con- 

Vol. II. es 
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. THE PILGRIM. 
trary to my intention, as to do wrong to | 
any one. Pray what do you mean! nr” 


„ Madam, (he replied) I'll tell you the 
whole ftory in a few words, and then you 
ſhall judge yourſelf if I have not a right 


* to look for redrels, 


„ Your ladyſhip muſt know, that I am 
a maſon by trade, but finding the times 
hard, and work flack, I ſet up a public 
houſe near the place, where I underſtand 
your ladyſhip is going to build a church, 
which ſoon anſwered very well, as I can 
ſing a good ſong, and know how to 
pleaſe my cuſtomers in every reſpect. If 
the company was not always as good as 
they ſhould be, that you know was not 

my affair. I fold my liquor, and that 
was all that concerned me. 


„% Among thoſe who uſed my houſe, was 
one of his reverence here's right-hand 
men, a ſweeper of the tabernacle, who 


often came ſlyly in an evening to refreſh 


himſelf after the fatigue of canting, and | 


praying all day. 


\ : e This 
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8 his wan, in an unlucky hour for 
40 me, happening to hear me ſing, ſaid, 
« that if he had as good a voice as I, 
< he would make more of it than £&er an 
4e Italian capon, ſaving your ladyſhip's . 
« favgur, upon the ſtage; and on my 
* aſking him how, ſaid by ſinging hymns, 
and ſpirtual ſongs, among the Doctor's 
*© people, who would give me the pre- 
« ference of their work in my trade; be- 
e ſide which I could not fail to pick up 
* ſome rich widow, or old maid, as his 
<« reverence had done, who would make 
* my fortune at once, there being nothing 
“ that makes a woman fo n as a lit- 
ee tle. e j | 


4 


Now my poor wife happening to be 

& lately dead, and thinking myſelf as 

“ likely a man to pleaſe a woman's. fancy 
sas his reverence (no diſparagement to 

him) I e'en reſolved to make the 
e trial, and accordingly went to the Ta- 

« bernacle, where my voice ſoon drew the 

t notice of all the congregation; and, 
among the reſt, of his reverence, who 


- * frequently {poke to me with great civi- 
| | ä « lity 3 


755 THE PILGRIM. 
« ity; and at length finding fault with 
my keeping ſuch an houſe, J, like a 
% fool, laid it down to get his good will, 
« ever ſince which I have tagged after his 
<« tail up and down, to one place or an- 
other, ſinging hymns, and turning up 
* the whites of my eyes like a dying 
« calf; and now, after all, when he had 
« jt in his power to make me amends by 
% empolying me to build this church, be- 
„hold he has given the job to another, 
55 though I was one of the firſt to put in 
* for it. 


oY 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſitua. ion 
of the lady, while he was telling this ſtory. 
She ſunk back in her chair, and covering 
her face with one of her hands, lifted up 
the other which lay upon her lap. as in 
prayer. As for the Bonzee, he appeared 
perfectly unconcerned ; not a glance of his 
eye, or ſhade of his colour, 'betraying the 
leaſt conſciouſneſs of the charge ought 
againſt him. e 


oY Loon as the man ſtopped, ** Well, 
« my good * (ſaid the Bonzee, with 
f « a look 


＋ 
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a look and voice as placid as a faint at 
prayer) in what am I to blame? Did 
Lever deſire you to join in worſhip with 
us to the neglect of your buſineſs, ? ? On 


the contrary, do not I always exhort to 


induſt y? Or did I ever make you any 
promiſe which I have broken, that you 


ſhould make ſuch a demand upen her 


lad yſhip 1 


ce oh Tt good man, (added the lady, 
who by this time had recovered 4 t to 
ſpeak) you are much in the wrong. 
To give you the ſatisfaction you $a Ru | 


inſtead of doing an act of juſtice, 
would be to encourage the vileſt hypo: 


criſy. I never can do any ſuch thing.” 


« I can't ſay I much expected that you 
would. (returned he) while this black 


gentleman here has you under his thumb; 
But if I can't make you do me juſtice, 


. PH make you ſorry for having done me 


wrong. 


«6 ru open my hal again next weck 


and advertiſe that Ill entertain * com- 
«7  - mo 
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« pany with a new edition of the hamours 
„ of the Tabernacle ; I'll fing an hymn - 
for you and his reverence both to a new 
ce tune. The Counteſs's Jig will make no 
& bad ſecond part to the Alterman's 
« Wriggle. It will be an excellent ſong 
<« for the workmen while they are build- 
ing a church, bs 


* 


«] will not promiſe to make him a- 
4 ſhamed, for he has been long paſt that; 

„ but I'll make the fools who follow him 
** aſhamed to ſhew their faces, while he 
„ ſhall be hooted at by the very boys in 
* the ſtreet. PFll be Ms ts kim than 
<< exer the Merry: Andrew Was.“ Sayi ying 
which he walked away without further 
ceremony. | ; 


It was ſome tnibitted before either the 
| Bonzee or his patroneſs could ſpeak, after 
fach a menace. As for'me, the ſcene was 
too curious for me to ON it I... 


At length the Bonzee * ſilence, 

« 1 am ſorry, Madam, (ſaid he, bowing 
* Ar came that ſuch an untoward ac- 
« cident 
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bs cideat ſhould have happened to diſturb 
your ladyſhips but there are croſſes. in 
« the warfare of the ſpirit, as well as in 


“ that of the world, which can be ſur⸗ 


mounted only by patience and perſe- 
« yerance. I own this man has deceived 
% me, greatly deceived me. But offences 


« muſt come. Not that I will give him 
up lo caſily. I will have another ſtrug- 15 


« gle with the ſeducer before I loſe all hope 
& of wingiog him back to the fold.” 1 


Do, PI Sir, (ſaid ſhe) gud try to 


te prevent his making us ridiculous, as 
« he threatened. Ridicule is the ſevereſt 


« weapon with which truth can be at- 


« tacked. I had rather cen give him 
* ſomething to ſtop his mouth, than have 
* him publiſh that ridiculous * 
„ of. 22 


Never fear! Madam, (replied the 
„% Bonzee) I'll take care of that! Tour 

« lady ſhip ſhall hear no more of it. But, 

« to proceed in the buſineſs in which he 
* interrupted me. I was going to lay the 
«*« cftimatres of the ſeveral tradeſmen before 
EY. e your 


x. 
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« your ladyſhip. Here they are. I have 
brought them down as low as will allow 
de bread to the workmen. I know your 
« Jadyſhip would not ſtint the labourer in 
his hire, nor muzzle the ox that tread- 
% eth out the corn. The poor have no 
« way to live but by the earnings of their 


«*« induſtry, which therefore muſt not be 
9 reduced too bw;?? © 


« Tain ſenfible, Fails 81 lady) of 
* your indefatigable care in every good 
« work ; but we will ſuſpend the confi- 
«« deration of theſe matters for the preſent. · 


f # 


« This (turning toward me) is the il- 


«. luſtrious foreigner with whom you ex- 


+ preſſed a deſire to confer on the myſte-" 


«ries of the faith, in hopes of opening 


« his eyes to the ſacred words of n 
_ truth.“ 8 


Sbe bad uo ſaoner” fald this, than the 


Bonzee ſaluted me in the politeſt manner, 


and aſſured me, that he ſhould think it the 
greateſt happineſs, as well as honour of 
his life, to be any way inftrumental in 
leading me into the paths of grace. 
F | " Be As 


" # 
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As have laid it down to myſelf for an 
unalterable rule, never to ſpeak a ſyllable 
on the ſubject of religion, I was a2 
deal embarraſſed how toanſwer him. Un- 
willing, however, that he ſhould take my 
ſilence for an aſſent to his offer, I told him 
I apprehended he was miſtaken in the mo- 
tive of my leaving my own country ; 
which was to inform myſelf | in the man- 
ners of men, not their opinions; in reſpect 
to which, I thought every man had an in- 
conteſtible right to follow his own judg- 
ment, without queſtion or controul from 
any other, ſo long as they did not influence 
his conduct to the prejudice of any indi- 
"OOO or diſturbance of. the ſtate. 5 


85 How, Sir ! F (aid ou with an air of 
ke. ſurprize) if you were in your own 
country, and ſhould hear a man profeſs 
< an opinion contrary to. that which you 
. < were convinced to be the truth, would 
« you not ſtrive to convert him? 


« No, Sir! (I anſwered) I certainly 
% ſhould not, if that opinion was merely 
17 e. and did not lead to the con- 
i E 5 ſequences 
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*fequences I mentioned before. 1 ſhould 


* think, on the contrary, that he had as 
good a right to his opinion, as I to 
«© mine; and therefore, that it would be 


« unjuſt in me to diſturb him in it.” 


But the truth, Sir; (he interrupted 
eagerly) truth is a matter equally deli- 
„ cate and important; and it is a duty in- 
* eumbent on every man to inculeate 
— 


And may not his opinion be true, as 
& well as mine? (I replied). At leaft, may 
* he not think ſo; and then is it not 
<« true in feſpect to bim ? And as opini- 
&* ons are infinitely varied, would not this 
« be opening the door to inceffant diſ- 
„ putes, and their inſeparable conſe- 

« quence, animoſities, and diffentions? 


In my country, every man thinks for 


4 himſelf, without being diſturbed with 
« the thoughts of any other; and I hope 


« to enjoy the ſame liberty in this.“ 


* am ſorry, Sir, (ſaid the lady) that 
it ſhould be diſagretable to you to ſpeak 


v on 


— 
enn eee n 
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« on fo intereſting a ſubject. I wiſhed to 
have learned ſomething from you of the 
religion of your country, in hopes that 
$f by ſetting our own in compariſon with * 
„it, you might have been led to embrace 
« the truth. This Na m motive for ar 
85 waer you. We 

6 Aidan: * JOY the Bonzee) 1 
* dare to ſay the gentleman will permit me 


e toaſk him a few queſtats, e as ia 


46 common converſation.“ 


To refuſe foals a ee W bare 
. the higheſt of unſocial rudeneſs. 
anſwered, therefore, that I was very ready 
to give her ladyſhip any ſatisfaction in my 
power; only begging leave to premiſe, 
that my declining to enter into diſpute, 
muſt n not be conſtrued as a conviction of 


* > in the wrong. 


0 1 think you have ſabd;; Sir, ( ſaid * 


„that you will never contradict any man 


<« in his opinion. I preſume through that 


vou would not carry your complaiſance 


E 5d 
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** ſo far, as to join in worſp with one 
** whoſe ene you eee Na 


1 eme that worthy; und opinion: 
were matters ſo totally diftin& in their na- 
tures, that I could not conceive any rea- 
ſon why the one ſhould have any influence 
upon the other, Worſhip, I ſaid, was a 
duty which, though neceſſary to be paid, 
could yet have no merit, unleſs it was paid 
voluntarily; whereas opinion was neither 
neceſſary, nor voluntary, being derived 
from cauſes beyond our power to controul, 
and varying every moment of our lives, 
inſomuch, that humanly ſpeaking, it was 

mpoſſible that any one, much leſs two 
men, could be of the ſame opinion for two 
minutes together; and for this reaſon, as 
the end and eſſence of worſhip was the 
fame every where, and ' with all men, I 
would join in it with any man, without 
taking exception to the manner in which it 
was paſſed, which I imagined to be al 
that was matter of eee 


24 was in EARN: 90 ſo fon a en 


| would have freed me from farther impor- 
| tunity 
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tunity on the ſubject; but the Bonzee was 
too ſanguine, perhaps too much intereſted, 
as his patronefs was preſent, to let me 
—_ an "_ 


Tha eben en (aid he). aſter. ay neat Fey 
$i: give me leave to aſk, what ave 
the principles of your religion, which 
can admit of ſuch a way of think- 
ce ing ? . 


10 1 eee Yan: the prigciples of 
Confutſee, in which you and I were ſo hape 
pily inſtructed together; that our religi- 
on conſiſts in gratitude to the Deity for all 
the, bleſſings he. has. beſtowed upon us, 
which 1 could ſnew no other way, but by 
doing all the good in my power to his 
creatures, the only act of man, which can 
5 have merit in . the ſight of hea- | 
Wh ap 


2 2 0 o : 8 5 . w wi ; F 3 
5 e * a „ * . 


10 « Gracious God! 1. (exclaimed the lady, 
” her eyes ſparkling with Joy). what rid 
« bear; F This is the ſummit of our holy 
7 religion. The dear gentleman is cer- 
<* tainly in the way of grace.” : 


1 ; 6 Madam! 
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Madam! Madam! (returned the 
& Bonzee, ſhakiag his head with a look 
« of reptehenſion) be not too precipitate 
« in forming an opinion of matters which 
« you may not have ſufficiently weighed. 
« Give me leave to aſk the gentleman a 


de queſtion or two more. Pray, Sir, what 


& js your opinion of the. regeneration of 


„ grace? And which do you hold for; 


faith, or works? Your anſwer in theſe 


« fundamental points will determine whe- 


ther an, nee is 75 the Lord, or 


I replied that it was impoſſible for me 
to give an anſwer concerning matters 
which 1 did not underſtand, having never 
heard | A ered of them before in wy 


life. | 


W 


« ] knew it, Madam, (ad he exult- 
“ ingly) 1 knew that all his religion was 
& but vanity! all his wiſdom of this 
« world, to which the myſteries of divine 
* faith appear to be no better than fool- 
« iſhneſs, The: 


« And 
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% And yer, Sir, (addrefling bimſelf to 
.& N without a proper faith in theſe 
& points it is impoſſible to be ſaved. God 
* works wirhout faith can only turn to 
« condemnation; for which reaſon, if 
« you will but lend attention to my words; 
« with a pious humility and deſire of be- 
* ing rightly informed, I will explain 
« them to you in ſuch a manner that you 
« will not have a doubt remaining.“ 


This, you know, was utterly beſide my 
deſign. I returned him thanks, therefore, 
for his obliging offer, but begged leave to 
decline giving him ſo much trouble, as 
I éwas perfectly ſatisfied with my preſeat 
way of thinking, nor had the leaſt deſire 
to be informed in any other. Saying which 
took my leave, I could ſee, far from 
being ſo high in the good opinion of the 
lady, as 1 had been a few moments vo 
fore. 


And now, O Chang-ti, what doſt thou 
think of this ſcene? of a woman's inter- 
fering in matters of religion, and taking 
upon her to direct opinion ? "Though I 

can 


* 


- 
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can plainly ſee that ſhe is the dupe of the 

Bonzee, who pretends only to execute her 

orders, while under that pretence he feeds 

his ambition; and by the baſeſt of all pe- 
culations, that of defrauding the poor, ap- 
propriates her wealth to his own uſes. 


> 
3 
* 
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LETTER VI. 


ou and 1 have Uiit obſerved, with | 
wonder, the power of habit over the 
human heart: how it changes the affections, 
fixes the flux of thought, and, in a coor oof 
ner, new moulds'the whole ſyſtem of na- 
ture. But have you ever known it to 
countera& nature? This is an inſtance of 
its force, to be found only in this country, 
where the courſe of nature ſeems to be i in- 
verted in all ber SWV 


11 0 told you, that play is the firſt, 
the univerſal buſineſs of the upper ranks 
of people here, who have calculated every 
poſſible contingency with ſuch exactneſs, 


as to reduce the determination of them 10 
a ſcience. 10 4 


A Mandarin of the firſt order, who was 
deeply verſed in this myſterious ſcience, 
aſſerted, ſome time ſince, in a large compa- 
| ny, asif accidentally, that a certain number 
of them would die. within a certain time. 

7 1 
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The oddity of the thought drew the 
attention of all preſent, whd being warm 
with wine, and confident of their own 
health, not only diſputed his opinion, but 
alſo provoked him to ſupport it, by lays 
ing conſiderable ſums upon the event. 


Though this was directly what he had 
deſigned to bring them to, he affected to 
be offended at their keeping him to an 
opinion, which he faid he had thrown out 
at random; till, in ſcorn of retracting any 
thing he had once advanced, he at length 
accepted of all their wagers. 


Raſh as ſuch a proceeding appeared, it 
was founded on a long premeditated ſcheme. ; 
He knew the ages of the whole company. 
He had caleblated the chances of their 
joint lives, and he hugged himſelf on the 
aſſurance of ſucceſs, | 


But though the odds may de as a thou- 
ſand to an unit, there is no certainty but 
blhat unit may ſucceed againſt them. This 
was the caſe here. The time ran out to: 
the aſt oe and there yet wanted one of 
the 
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the number he had wagered on to die. 
What was to be done? He had never 
thought of any thing but winning his 
wagers, and therefore ſhot himſelf to win 

this, never once conſidering any further 


conſequence, or ho was to enjoy the fun 
of me ho ps. My 


Fou will wonder, pethaps at my call- 
ing an act, which can be performed but 
once, an effect of habit. It is not. the act 
;cſelf, but the way of thinking which led 

to it, that I refer to habit. 


This man had been ſo long accuſtomed 
to make the winning of his wagers the 
firſt object of his care, and to refer every 
thing to chance, that he had perſuaded 
himſelf the world was governed only by 
chance, and that no action was good or ill, 
but as it contributed to the winning of 
wagers. And from this ſyſtem, for theſe 
people act upon ſyſtem in every thing, 
proceed moſt of the ſelf- murders which 
are ſo frequent among them; a concluſion 
proved on the evidence of fact, as few are 

2 e com- 
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committed, except among thoſe who make 
play the buſineſs of their lives. 


Convinced of the pernicious conſequence 
of this paſſion for play, the legiſlature 
have interdicted it with the ſtrongeſt laws. 

But what can laws avail, when contradicted 
by the practice of thoſe who make them ? 


And is not example of greater force than 
any interdiction f 


This is an inconſiſtency, and infule upon 
reaſon, not preſumed upon ſo bare facedly 
by any other people * heaven. 


LETTER 
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1 


LETTER VII. 


T is a queſtion, which has often given 


me much thought, without my being 
able to ſolve to my own ſatisfaction, whe- 
ther the manner in which the female ſex 
is treated in our country or in this, is beſt 
adapted to their nature, n n 
more agreeable to reaſon. Allen dan 


It is not to be denied that the familiar 
Intercourſe, which reigns between the ſexes 
here, (I allude not to ſexical intercourſe) 
exhilirates the mind, . ſoftens the manners, 
and gives a defire of pleaſing, which makes 
life glide away much more PEO than 
ir would do otherwiſe. _ | 


But then, we Smet Wilde on the other 
hand, whether theſe pleaſures are equiva- 


lent to the evils, which too often ariſe from 
that intercourſe. ' In order to make them-' 


ſelves agreeable in the eyes of the women, 


the men 'Eiveir Weir attention from ſerious | 
ra to ſuch as are mene amuſing, 


f. om 
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from the duties, to the pleaſures of life; 
and hence that total change in the man- 
ners of this people, of which moraliſts make 
ſuch oy N 7 


; Nor is this fleet ebnen the men. 
The women themſelves, always the ſlaves 
of caprice, have taken up the very occu- 
pations which they have laviſhed the men 
out of; inſomuch, that the ſexes ſeem to 
have changed their places. 


As there are men who value themſelves 
only upon the female accompliſhments of 
dancing, ſinging, dreſs, cookery and nee- 
dle-work; ſo are there women, whoſe 
whole talk is of philoſophy, who write 
hiſtory, and ſpend their lives in the moſt 
— ſports of the ficld. 


I went lately, with my friend, to dine 
with a military mandarin, of high rank, 
the fame of whoſe exploits has reached to 


every. quarter of the globe. 


ee aqnnt.? REA 2 LE os 
actions, I bad form'd to myſelf an idee, 
that 
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that his manners muſt be Ee and 
his very. looks terrible to behold. But 
what was my ſurprize to find, on the con- 
trary, A creature feeble in his make, and 
| ellewinate i in 1 Bs whole e Lad 


A ſlight RY which had an the 
ſky, fat Pim ſhivering. He ſpoke with 
horror of travelling into the next ſtreet in 
a chair, and had like to have fainted with 
a fright at the noiſe of a glaſs, which one 


of the ſervants happened to let fall e 
him on the floor, _ 


A cordial, which he called for to ſettle 
bis nerves, after ſuch a ſhock, gave him an 
oppottunity of diſplaying his (kill in do- 
meſtic chymiſtry, as my friend's happening 

to tear her ruffle, introduced a diſſertation 


upon needle-work, in which he e 4 diſ⸗ 
tiger part 


8. — 


But it was at "linger . FA 1 in all 
* glory. He pointed out the beauty and 
advantage of the order, in which the vari- 
ous diſhes were diſpoſed, and informed us, 
that! it was of his own 1 contriving, with as 

7 much 
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much {elf complacency, and pride of, heart, 


| azcyer another g general felt at the review of 


his army in battle-array. Ie told, us the 
materials of which each diſh was compo- 
ſed, their proportions. to each other, and 
the time neceſſary for dreſſing, them; and 
he taſted of each, to try if it was in per- 
fection, before he would recommend a to 
his gueſts. | | 


wh Hue F 3 "$8 
: * 2 . * 
1 : 24 * b , 


TW c'Þ 
When 1 thought, 8 had e him- 
falf on theſe favourite ſubjects, I ventured 


to aſk him a queſtion concerning the war, 


in which he had made ſuch a figure, not 
doubting but he would gladly embrace 
ſuch an occaſion of ſhewing,a,.knowle? ge 
more- worthy. of him, though modeſty 


might. have | PRO I his, e dee it 
himſelf. 920 


But 1 thaw found my miſtake. He 
ſlared at me v ith diſguſted ſurprize, as if 
the queſtion, had been abſurd; and. then, 
ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, ſaid; war was 
a thing he never cared to think of, when 
he could help it; a profeſſion, whoſe drud - 
gery was a diſgrace to human nature. 


Though : 
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Though I did not think it proper to 
make him any reply, I believe my looks 
ſufficiently expreſſed my ſentiments, He 
ſunk under them, and never honoured me 
with a caſt of his eye, much leſs a I. 
5 during che reſt of the entertainment. 

On my taking notice to my friend of 
the ſhameful inconſiſtency of ſuch conduct 
with his ſituation, a conduct much more 
in the character of a woman, than of a 
man, ſhe told me with a ſmile, that ſhe 
was to dine the next day, where I might 
poſſibly meet a character which would make 
me amends for the diſgrace cone to the # 
ſex, at the expence of her's. 


on our arrival at the houſe, we were in. 
formed that the miſtreſs of it was in her 
ſtudy, bur would come to us biredily. 5 


The n of a lady's ſtudy truck me 
with a ſurprize, which my friend reading 
in my looks, reſolved to improve. She 
defired the ſervant therefore to ſhew her up 
to his miſtreſs, Whither the beckoned o 
me to follow her. BE? 


Vor. U. e The 
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Abe ſicuation i in which we "fouiid the la 


dy, beggars deſcription... The room Was 
littered with books, lying in diſorder. on 


every chair and window, She Was ſeated 


at a table, with an heap of written papers 
before her. Her face was all begrimed 
with ſnuff. She held a pen in ene hand, 
while, the other was employed in ſeratching 
ber head. Her hair hung part over one 
ſide of her face, the reſt on the other ſhoul- 


der. Her coif lay beſide her on the floor, 


among half· written, blotted pieces of pa- 
per, which had been thrown about, on diſ- 


approbation; and her ungirt on mar 


ey: bare * to the e 


An a wordz 1 whole aapeniance han d 
an utter abſence of mind, an utter inat- 
tention to-that perſonal delicacy, or even 
cleanlineſs, which, among all civilized 
people, is reckoned cfential to the female 
character. | 


My friend was ſhocked at a ſight which 
ſhe thought unbecoming her ſex. She 
therefore inſtantly begged pardon for her 
intruſion, and would have departed. 
7 + FRM 0 "Me 
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But the tadyzrinfenſible of the | itnpro- 
priety of the ſcens, would not permit her; 
She aroſe from her chair, and without any 
appearance of concern at her * Own 70 0 
We e dee wa want 


* 
* 


1 {1 ' ed 
Þ atk fn.2n; my. Friend. had 470 3 

I was, ſhe turned · to me wich a ſmile, and 
ſaid ſhie had been. engaged in a work which 


ſhe believed, ene not meet my , 


S 


tion. 2112 en elch 15 19 67 f 1 . rort 1643 4 
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#5 Jaws (ſaid ſhe}. for a brave people, ho 
have vindicated the honour of human 
1 nature, by ſhaking, off a tyranny. under 
Which they have, groaned for-.ſeveral 
Leer the principles of which are / dia · 


ally eee to een. 8 
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. 8 hs. 1 . my having 
| Jefe my own country- to ſeek information; 


would prove that I was not prejudiced in 


its favour; adding, that I ſhould, be glad 


to know, Now ſhe had learned the princi- 


ples of our government, as I apprehended 
| ni Efil | F 2 1 that 


Py 


Aeg n __ Fe body ef | 


* 5 * "=. 
hy ö bs * * 
1A LI 
2 3 


2% Y Ars a a 


chat they were but very deren known | 
Femme 420 11 20 ein 


vo hay: An I know of "ou (the replied)/ is, 

« that a famous w writer of our country (fa. 
a mous I ſhould ay. in the opinion of 

« others, for in mine he is infamous for 
* the aſſertion) has aſſerted that your form 
« of government is the moſt perfect in 
«i the world, becauſe it is founded on the 
" moſt abſolute deſpotiſm. ade en 


4 « Now I am, In all "wy Whites," a 

zeſſed enemy to defpotifm In he 
Toweſt degree, and conſequently muſt | 

1 the principles of ſuch a gove! 
e Liberty, pure and uhcontroul- 
«ed, is the prerogative” of Treaſon, the 
« right of man; and that I will vindicate 
5 againſt every invaſion, how ſpeciouſly ſo- 
ever it may be diſguiſed: No kings, no 


« emperors for me 1 1 abhor the very 


. n N eee 
5 2 2 $>1 * * 5 „ = ; | { 


11 rf . 3 4 8 $4 
44 2 1 


J affured her Av 1 was as fold of li- 
berty as ſhe could poſſibly be, and that no 
ene in the world was farther from 

| I Pee invading' 


THE PILGRIM. 10 
invading it, than our's, which was regu - 
lated by the ſtricteſt equality the neeeſfary 
n en of anden eee, 


mit. DD bon 


ö 
0 


4 All 3 405 and, [doit to 
« gild the poiſon which lies beneath. 1 
« acknowledge no ſubordination, 1. is 
“ an uſurpation on the rights of nature. 
© The firſt ſtep of the aſcent, whole lum 
« mit is ey tanng. eee ee 


A 


« no o ſuperior.” "1104712 axulolds Rom 


_ « But then (aid 5 en not ; like „ if 
1 not reſtrained within due bounds, de- 
« generate into licentiouſneſs? Is any y ' 
<< ranny fo. terrible, ſo pernicious in its 
« effects as anarchy? And, on your own 
principles, is not your labour in making 
“laws thrown away, as the perſon en- 
« truſted with the execution of them, 
e muſt be entruſted alſo with the power 
« neceſſary for that purpoſe, or they will 
© be merely nugatory, and no more than 

a dead letter? I argue not for a name. 
Whether emperor, king. ot conſul, the 
8 matter is the ſame.” 


5 5 F z " 


12 THE PIDG RIM. 

She was prevented from anſwering by 
the entrance of her huſband;/ Who ſermed 
as much ſhocked at arten as my 
friend had been. Good God t my dear, 
*© (faid he) do you know the time ot day? 

* Dinner is ready, rand ki are not * 

1 r cr2ng CC 


if | 72, I 7's : 6 Af Vi? og 


e My friends will ena my v due (he 
« anſwered! with a contemptuous ſmile); 
10 have other things to mind. IKE TV 9 

6 « But, my OO the r colic; gebe 
«with confuſſon) y dert ' corffider 
«- this: gentleman is a 4 Manger Be, my 


love, pray ſet yourſelf a little to rights, 
1 "IO will ſtrive to entertain the com- | 
pany in the mean time.” —Saying which, 
ks my friend into en 1 whi- 
ther "uy ogg M6041 208; ae 


fit wo 15 


$ 


The eime ſlie l — ſfiewed | 
ſhe minded it but little. She joined us in 
a few minutes, and taking her place at the 
head of the table, aſked her huſband what 
Le had ordered for * Oy with a 


THE PIEG RIM. 103 
ſmile, that theſe were matters about which 
the never gave herſelf __ concern. 13 36; 


0 14 


Her. derte dme was be r very 
reverſe. of that of the military Mandarin 

with whom I had dined the day before. | 
She ſcarce knew the name of any::diſh 
upon the table; ſhe ſerved improper ſauces 
ſhe mixed different things on the ſame 
plate; and ſh2 ſcattered her ſauff over 
every thing near her, in the earneſtneſs of 
her diſcouiſe, which turned entirely, upon 
politics, while. ſhe dethroned kings, and 
overturned empires, with as u a 

as ſhe es the ſalt. 15 


22 donn 540 


JIE 


| Two not which, gave me grestet gi 
zuſt, the ahſurdity of the wife, or the 
infignificance of. the huſbagd,, vho minded 
nothing but to point out the beauty of 
what ſhe ſaid, and cram her praiſes down 
the throats; of two perſons who ſat on 
each ſide. of him, and whom, ; from heir 
Rr I. ſoon eee to, be 
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104 THE- PILGRIM. : 
The only time he ventured to addreſs 


himſelf, | to. any one elſe, was. to aſk me if 


the ladies in my cou often devoted 


tbemſelves to ſtudies of Jo abſtruſe a na- 


ture? A | 


, 17 q; F * „ AA rs 2 — N le 4 
4 N 23 2 A 2 : * 4 * 2 . : 
* 84 SH jg * ways - Ws * * « * F p 


"The Gelten gave me ES by giv- 
ing me a proper opportunity of ſpeaking 
my ſenſe of ſuch a prepoſterous abuſe. I 
anſwered, therefore, that females, with us, 
confined their ſtudies to the performance of 
domeſlic duties. 1 reiz d 40. 
"8 How, Sir! all the wife) do 
« they not attend to the improvement of 
« their reaſon? Have none of them ever 


Y diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the literary 


- world ? never wrote. books of genius 
10 E 1 LO 

1 replic ed, that writing in this country 
and in "ours were quite different things. 
Thar I doubted whether there was a wo- 
man in China who could write an hundred 
words, much leſs a book. ca 


4 4 


THE PILORINM. 0 
Good Heaven! (ſhe exclaitned) what 
« chuntty! Pray then,” Sir, how de 
«© Wy ethploy themſelves e 


A . es” 2TH 3 £Þ . be 4 al It 


"K anſwered, in managing their families, | 
in breeding and "rearing children, and in 
makin ing clothes' for then? and Their” xr 


« * 
> : + 4 1 34 * ; : 4 * 7 * by 
| 0 IT. - a 933 * £ HA * * We * — 12 . 


4 £E £%\ 
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c. „ned heaven! in breeding | chi 
« dten- (faid ſhe, burſting into 4 loud 
<« laugh); glorious occupation for a ra- 
tional creature!” Then recollecting her- 
ſelf, and Knitting her brow into a frown 
of ſeverity ; „What an uſurpation (ſhe 
" continued); what a tyranny over the 
« freedom of nature ! If the country was 
« but bleſſed with the uſe of letters, Ta 
<« go thither myſelf, late as I am in life 3 
« Fd go thither, and teach them the dig- 
e nity of their nature. 1'd deliver my 
« injured, oppreſſed ſex, from ſo ſhameful 
« a ſlavery. Not know how to write an 
« hundred words! I'd prove, that it is 


« the fault of man, who will not ſuffer 
them to learn, not any incapacity in 
their nature, I'd write an hundred vo- 


F'5 lumes 
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ſuch 
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O Chang-ti, to want 
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a iro 
wWhelmed with it in thi 


fine 
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us manner? 
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ive nes ee $4802 240}. * 
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LETTER VIII. 
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70 mut re that the motive 
vywhich prineipally induced our gra- 
Pro ſovereign to conſent to my coming 
hither, was to inform myſelf particularly 
in the laws eſtabliſhed for the interior go- 
vernment of it; of the excellence of 
which ſuch of the natives as had come 


among us had ſpoken ſo largely, that if 


I ſhould find their repreſentations to be 
juſt, he might adopt ſuch parts of them as 
he ſhould judge proper for his own people; 
his wiſdom not diſdaining to ſtoop for in- 


ſtruction ne to be found. 


| +3 


. The er * chain: Fa I KA not 
yet been able to inveſtigate, ſufficiently for 
me to form a juſt judgment of them ; but 
I may conclude from the pradtice-vfihe 
people, which ſhould be the proper com- 
ment on the laws of a country, they will 


prove to 2 W 
tion. 


— 


: + > | 
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108 FTHE PILGRIM. 
The perſon, into whoſe hands I have 
told you that my friend has entruſted tbe 
management of her affairs, Mr. Williams, 
came to her ſome days ago, in the greateſt 
agitation of ſpirit, to enquire whether his 
clerk had that morning brought her a con- 
fiderable ſum of my for WORN: the had 
written. bel Kd aps ie 17300 lte 


* 4 tit 


On hoy e in the endes 40 1 
< feared. hey (exclaimed; the poor man, 
< ſinking all pale and trembling into a 
chair), I feared ſo! and heaven grant 
that may be all J hall loſe by him, that 
he may not have ruined eee es 7 
«6; mily for ever * e HP e ee 


a. 


« Can be b have mined. me alſo 2. a 


« rupted my friend eagerly) va be: Ve 
ruined me. alſo?! 2.44 4) (08 en 
| 14 nd ee vid 
et No! bee bey 1 e him 

« only with my own affairs. Thoſe of 
u another perſon I did not think myſelf 
dat. entitled n0 entruſt to any. one 


13 - 
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Then Ury your tears K he t turned, 

« her eyes ſparkling Wen oy) : e 
not be roined” while 1 am ſafe. But is 
4 chere ng way do Hare ni 00 res) 
1 bot a to prevenk further deſſes? e 
— — ly e ener Ant fed FRAY 
This was more than his grateful bear 
could bear. He catched wer hand, aud 
kiſſing i it, before ſhe could prevent nn | 
Fou are too good che ſobbed, as ooh 
eas guſt of tears reſtored hig 50 Wer 
to fpeak);" Tod are tos good f Büt why 
de waſte time" here? T moſt run il⸗ 
« ſtantly to the” Bank. 1 Thould have 
„gene before; but this' misfortime bas gl 
4 Aae me of my ſenſes. ee li 

l Dan ii. 163! 

«pp halts 8 ar" this abt r (Rid me). 
„that will earry you ſooner than yd t 
walk. Or ſhall 1 g0 wich you? WI 
4 "oy preſence be of — advantage _ 
PL FL Wor os e. $13 Yo: * 
4 160 erer de in ace cd f 


« honour to me,” ” he OR pus, | his 
e 
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110 THE PILGRIM. 
Then let us go directly, ſhe replied ; 
and. beckoning to me 10 g ö wich her, we. 
all went into the coach, which carried us 
as ſpeedily as poſſible to the Bank. But 
all our ſpeed was in vain. The ſpoiler had 
been there ſeveral hours before, and taken 
away all the MNOGEF N his eee, 


"*F he next — was to try ** it was 101 
fible to recover the loſs which we had been 
too late to prevent. For this purpoſe we 
went directly to a magiſtrate, to require 
his ae for the eee 1 jibe 
han, | 


8 at chat me in n a great 
meaſure unacquainted with the nature of 
the place we went to, it is impoſſible for 
we to. expreſs. the horror with which the 
looks of every one around the magiſtrate 
ſtruck me. Little ſkill in phyſiognomy 
indeed was requiſite to read in them every 


vice and villainy r that could deform the * 
man Pact. T | | 


* * 


When we were admitted, the magiſtrate 
Was | examining a youth, who was charged 
| with 


THE-PILG RIM: Err: 
with Having oommitted a robber on the- 
highway the evening before; but on hear- 
ing the name of my friend, and her ur- 
gency for an immediate audience, he ſuſ- 
pended his examination, and politely with- 
dtew with us into ahother room, Whither, 
as ſooni as he was informed of the cauſt of 
our coming, he directiy ſummoned half a- 
dozen of his people, to hear the deſcrip- 
tion of the criminal; and then ordered: 
then to. haſten with the utmoſt expedition 
to the ſeverab ſea· parts, from whence he 
rene make his eſeape, 'which- 
they ſet about with all the eagerned of 
blood-hounds, in nen of 0 eee 
reward. A- SA S tot K 
| 88 + oft nh if 01 Es DH qi 
Wher'the veſt 40 ahbe GopitrtennebP 
the! gang, who hung behind, cold the ma- 
giſtrate, with a ſignificant ſmile, in which 
every baſe and malignant paſſion was ex- 
preſſed; that he believed he knew, Where 
F neten 
dat. 5 oy 
Mito 2d). Det 190 dit ab 
4. How!!! ſaic FRY Ree? do. vou. 
eee I thought he had been this, 
« — 


"on THE PILG RIM. 


„ gentleman's clerk, and lived contin | 
* in u his houſe for N _—_— kt 


28 « Very like! for. ene 262, a. | 
t with a grin impoſſible to be deſcribed); 
ac very Nike he may. But is it not poſ- 
t ſible tlrat I may know him for all that? 
46 Why, your honour, he has kept a nag 
<«/ at livery at the other end of the town. 
« for theſe ſix months paſt, to take a ride 
into the country every Suntlay, where 
« he dines with half a ſcore other genius's 
« 'of the ſame ſtamp; at the enpence of a 
lord, and after wards ſpends the evening 
jn the garden; as ſoon as I had notice 
4 of which from the ſtable-keeper, I made 
« it my buſineſs to find out who he was, 
c. dn e e arg. eye upon him, 

ab hat NO ICY 
rv ih wihoct: 

« Well! ber Thomas, r — 
wk nps) this ſtill does not ſheẽ how 
you know where to find him now. 

. 

* Very like ſo! (returned the other) 
but mayhap 1 have not told you all. 
nat 5 the courſe of my enquiries 1 alſo" 

- diſco- 
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fe diſcovered a young woman, with whom 
« he keeps company; that is, when her 
% own keeper, a great merchant in the 
« city, is out of the way; and he is ſo 
« fond of her, that J am fure if he is 
not actually along with her, ſhe can tell 
e where he is; and it will be no hard 
matter for your honour to make her tell | 
* all mM Rowe” es 


v4 Why. Thomas, (aid the mag 
% hat you ſay is very probable, and there - 
fore I think you had better ſtop the 
other people, while you go and look, 
1. for him at chis place.” | 


nd 48. 


„Why ſhould they be ſtop ped? (returned 
% Thomas) mayhap he may ae 
« I ſuſpect, and then there will be ſo 
% much time leſt. Belide, as the lady 
« has promiſed to pay the people, why 
“ ſhould I be their hindrance ? Let them 
g0 on, and in the mean time Þll take 
* care to lay the houſe all round, fo that 
he cannot eſcape if he is there; and 
« then VII pop in juſt as it grows Ut, 


« when his fear will be a little over, and 
W . 66 6 he 


114 THE PILGRIM. 


c“ he ſhall have crept out of whatever hole. 
«. ſhe has hid him in to eat a bit of vic- 
« tuals. Let me alone to manage him. 
If he's there, I'll engage to ferret bim. 
10 out. I do not fear but the lady. and 
ebenen will Pay me for MF trouble. 


05 dip Bb to Ach to ſuch a 
en eſpecially as the magiſtrate vouched 
the fellow's ſagacity. My friend, there- 
fore, not only confirmed her. promiſe of 
the reward, but alſo encreaſed it, in caſe 
of extraordinary expedition, from a re- 
flection, that the ſooner the criminal ſhould 
be apprehended, the leſs of 5 8 26 
bad, Nn would be embezzled. 


| Yak matter ct Kuled, h friend 
could not forbear ; expreſſing, her ſurprias 
at the vigilance and ſagacity of the fellow, 
who had made this EFF. of ws, erimi- 
nal's OW life, 


oy 24 for that, 3 gad the magif- 
6 trate,. there is nothing in it out of the 
* ordinary road, In a place like this, 
6 Where ſuch numbers live, no body 

| F knows 
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«& knows how, we, whoſe buſineſs it is to- 
„ keep things as right as war awed 
< obliged to have a _— look out. 


{«t5 if 4&1 My #: 2 A 371 * 11 * 11 , 


a 


„For this plapbliy there is not a live- 
6 ry-ſtable, tavern, or baenio; with ſome 
sone in which we have not a correſpon- 
% dence; in conſequence of which, we 
know all thoſe, whoſe expences exreed 
&< their. honeſt means, aud are able 0 
0 y e er e $7431150? 70m StOt 

B&B Tbe ſrenss which came to our kn 
edge, through this information, are 
&«. oftth; moſt! painfully; affecting bur 
{. thenthatpain is many times well recum 
5 5 pen ſed by the reflection, that we fre- 

«quently ſave from ruin, thoſe who could 
not poſſihly have eſca ped it hy an other 
„ means. Many a man is this day a bleſ- 
e fing. to his family, a profitable member 
% of the community, who muſt have 
come to a. ſnameful end, if I had not 
« ſtopped, his career, in conſequence. of. 
i this intelligence; not to mention” chat 
ee e een HUE If ſure. ot eat- 

; 9971 - UN ing 
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* ing the fruits of his induſtry i in 4 
00 

ty. 


«« Not that this vigilance is not ſome - 
times perverted to bad purpoſes; ' as 


what is there that is not liable to abuſe ? 


© There is, at this very moment, a prifo- 


ner in the next room, whoſe caſe makes 
* my heart bleed, though I fear it will not 
be in my power to prevent his falling a 
victim to the baſeſt villainyz a miſery 
which en in 8 45 . rr ſuf⸗ 
e fer.“ 


* 


cc 


I need not tell you how! I was affected 
by this account ! nor was pity the only 
paſſion I felt. My curioſity was raiſed to 
the higheſt degree, to know why a magiſ- 
trate could not ſave a perſon, whom he be- 
lieved to be innocent of thei crime +. url 
againſt er 3 0 


— * 8 
2 be: ; 


Though the curioſi ity of my | friend was 
intereſted as deeply as mine, ſhe could not 


quit the gentleman with whom we came; 
"oy 115 reading both our ſentiments in 


our 


THE PILGRIM. 17 
our looks, relieved us from our embartraſſ- 
ment. | | ; 


Madam, (ſaid he) I muſt beg leave 
< to quit you here, as I have ſome other 
« places to go to on on this unfortunate 
« occaſion, where it would not be proper 
« for you to be ſeen. The moment I hear 
« any thing, 1 will let you know. In the 
« mean time, if you have any curioſity 
eto be more particularly informed of the 
« caſe of the unhappy priſoner, of whom 
« this gentle man has given ſo affecting an 
« account, I am confident. he will take a 


+« pleaſure in your a r n hat; 
12 the examination. D 


I e wa $139 ao 15 18. 
refuſed, eſpecially. as, the magiſtrate en; 
forced ir in the politeſt aner. 


She aſſented accordingly, and we end 
W the magiſtrate ordered the door 
to be thrown open, and the priſoper, with 
his accuſers brought 1 in, that we might. not 


be incommoded oy the Lf in 0 * 
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Never was anguiſh of ſoul more ſtrong- 
ly painted, than in the face ofothis/unhap- 
py youth: that anguiſn though was un- 
ſtained by any tint of conſdious guilt. He 
=. - looked this accuſer in — mne 
8 er Mane of gm 
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.n — Sd: to e dar the 
ee called to the accuſer, and with a 
ſtern look, bade him repeat his charge, as 
his attention had been Ke by e 
duſineſs. | 
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1% Pleafe your nod (aid Fg accu- 

« ſer) what [ have to fay, is this: Hav- 
ing walked out to Hampſtead * yeſter- 
": day, on ſome bufineſs, as 1 was return- 
„ ipg home, a little before dark, I was 
«ſtopped at the foot of the hill, by the 
x Priſoner, at the bar, who- clapping a piſ- 
6 tol jo. my ear, robbed me of two mu- 
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* e 


l crown piece, tha” "three pe enny- 
92 * worth of halfpence, and a pair of ſilver 
f "00 ſhoe-kucklcs, 
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«4 ſhoe · buckles, that coſt me eighteen 
<« ſhillings and ſix- pence, which he made 
<« me take out of my ſhoes, with which 
he rode off toward town; where, on 
coming through Gray's-Inn- lane, a lit- 
« tle after, I found him wrangling with 


the hoſtler at the door of an inn; and 


« jinſtantly charging him with the robbe - 
„ ry, and taking him up, 1 found this 
«© caſe of piſtols, and my own money, in 
* his pocket. What be had done with 
„my buckles I do not know, but I ſup- 
”y Om: he threw them away when he law 
het”, me.“ 


& Are you certain it was the -rifoher at 


de the bar who robbed you ? (ſaid the ma- 
* giſtrate ). You ſay it was juſt dark. 


* Perhaps you may be miſtaken,” andthe 


< life of a man is a ſerious matter, Look 


«= him again ! Wave? at Kim ent in the 
8 W 1 IH 

5 Pleaſe ee frets the 
«© accuſer) © there is no occaſion for my 
looking at him now. I know him 
54-44 f „ well 
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« well enough, ant cannot be mina. 
„% ken. 7 1 b . 


Tou Wi him, th Hay b how 
e have you l him, and in eh 
Ken er e nut, ene 


„ As to his character, (replied the 
other) I know nothing of it. I be- 
lieve 1 may have known himſelf for 

this half year, or better, off and 

On. an S221 r N N 


« And when did you ſee him laſt, de- 
manded the magiſtrate, before this af- 
fair of Four eee * bg k 


ö 10 * : TY : | TIT = 
oY Wy: ye Heng, morning,” returned 


3 Yeſterday womans | (ſaid the ma- 
“ giſtrate) but do not you think he muſt 
& have known you, as well as you knew 
* him? And i is it probable he would rob 
nnn, who he was ſenſible knew. 
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I can ſay nothing to that, (replied the 


C other); mayhap he did not know me, 
ag I held my head down, and my hat 
was flapped. All 1 know is, that he 


« robbed me on the highway; and that 


when I took him, he had my money in 


« his pocket, as this honeſt man can prove, 


«0 9 7 gave chat and the piſtols to 
« keep. i | 


0, And can you ſwear ſo poſitively to 
te the money too ?” demanded the ma- 


giſtrate. 


. That! can, pleaſe your worſhip (an- 
e ſwered he), and bring others to ſwear 
« it alſo. This gentleman here, who 
*« keeps a public houſe in Hampſtead, will 


. ** {wear that J offered him that very half- 


* crown.to change not an hour before 1 


„ was robbed, in order td pay for a glaſs 
of brandy and water, but he deudted 
whether it was good, becauſe of a flaw 
in it, upon which I gave him a ſixpenny 
Piece to change, and received the three- 
« -penny-worth of halfpence, which I was 
** robbed of along with the half-crown, 
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and afterwards found in the priſoner's 
« pocket. This gentleman alſo, who 
© keeps the turnpike, can prove, I told 
« him juſt after, that I had been robbed, 
« and of how much, and ſhewed him my 
« ſhoes without any buckles in them, and 
« alſo deſcribed the man who robbed me. 
„ Thar is all | have to ſay, pleaſe your 
<< worſhip.” 


Every circumſtance of this charge be- 
ing confirmed by the people he had re- 
ferred to, the magiſtrate turned to the 
priſoner, and aſked him what he could ſay 
in his own defence, bidding him recollect 
himſeli, and ſpeak with caution, as his life 
was at take. 


« Sir, (anſwered the priſoner). the ſum 
« of what I have to fay is, that 1 am as 
„innocent of this crime as of having 
« robbed you at the ſame moment; 
% though, whether I can make my inno- 
% cence appear, is more than I can ſay, 
&© ſo deep was the rt dug into e l am 


4 fallen. 


+ © The 


te 
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« The ſtory, Sir, is this. I am a gen- 
& tleman's ſervant, I once had better 
% hopes, but they are loſt. I have never 
„ been in any more than one place, where 
< 1 lived three years, and had. the good 
% opinion of my maſter, till I loſt it on 
account of my preſent accuſer, whom l 
became acquainted with about the time 
he ſays. He is a ſervant alſo, and was 


then in great diſtreſs, having been long 
% out, * Place. 


* On 160 loſing my place I took a lodg- 
ing, where he ſle pt with me, and lived 
as I did, being quite deſtitute hiqmſelf, 
till I had ſpent what little money I had, 
which was not much, as I had maintained 
my mother out of my wages from the 
firſt day of my going to ſervice ; indeed 
& jt was for that alone I turned ſervant ; 
« when he would have had me to ſell or 


© 


„ pawn my clothes; but I refc.lved to 
<< he 


bear any thing rather than do that, as 


it would put it out of my power to get 


into a good place again, which gave 
him fuch offence, that I ſaw- no more 


of him for «fortnight paſt till yeſterday 
tn, mornirg, 
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mo;ning, when he came to me with an 
appearance of great joy, and told me 


he had heard of a place, which he was 


ſure would ſuit me exactly, naming a 
gentleman who lived about ten 1 
out of town. 


« As I could not corceive any reaſon 
he could have to deceive me, I received. 
the news with the greateſt joy ; the dif- 
ficulty was, how 1 ſhould get there, as 
I could not walk ſo far, having hurt 


my leg, and had not money enough f in 


the world to pay the hire of an borſe; 


whereupon he propoſed that I ſhould 
rake an horſe from any ſtable 1 krew, 


and that he would meet me at the foor 
of Hampftead hill, on my return, and 


take him back, as if he thought I had 


paid for him, by which means 1 might 
put it off till it ſuited me. 


oy Though I always deteſted ſuch mitt. 
ing tricks, the fear of miſſing a place, 
of " which | was in ſuch neceſũty, forced 
me to agree to his propoſal ; and ac- 
W he met me again in half an 

« hour 
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ec hour after, and deſired I would deliver 
<« a letter for him, and a pair of p.ſto's, 
© to a perſon whom | ſhould find at a 
« public houſe on the road, charging me, 
if [ ſhould not meet the l to whom 
<« the letter was directed, to bring the 
e piſtols back with me. 


* 


eb: Accordingly, divi ing w. th him the 
« laſt ſhilling I had in the wo: Id, I went 
* to a ſtable in Gray's-inn-lane, where [- 
« was known, and took an bo 1 but 
e behold, when I came to the gent'eman's. 
*« houſe, I found I had loſt my labour, 
as he did not want a ſervant; at which 
I returned,. vexed enough at the diſap- 


| « pointment, and meeting this man at the 
e place he had agreed, Would have given 
« him the ho-ſe to take home, but he ex- 
l « cuſed himſelf, ſaying, be was obliged 
„ to go another way on ne 3, but that 
« he would lend me mæeney to pay for 
- 


« him; and accordinglv gave me that | 
* cracked half-crown, and three-penny- | 
worth of halfpence, which he afterwards 
found in my pocket, together with the 
„ piſtols which I had brought back, the 
83 „ ptople 
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people of the houſe, where I was to 
© have left them, knowing nothing of the 
« perſon they were directed for. As to 
* his ſhoe-buckles, I can only ſay, that I 
« never ſaw any ſuch with him, nor the 
ſixth part of the value of them, Wage I 
* knew him. - : 


ey TENTS. r e " n a a * 
Pigs, od Do PETTY r 


> Ay nc th, 


This, Sir, is my ; Beiys by which * 
« you will ſee he has laid a ſnare for my 
life, in hope of getting the reward, 
<< Bur I truſt in God's Juſtice, and my 
| own innocence, that he will be diſap- 

| pointed. If not, God's will be done. 
1 My greateſt concern is for my poor 
1 „ mother, who will be deſtitute now in- 


r © BA or OE nes, 
oy 9 


The force of truth is itreſiſtible. The 

cdtar in every eye preſent bore teſtimony of 
his innocence; while all turned away trom. 

hi; accuſer with mne Wee 


For my part 1 expotied tho * ma- 
giſtrate would have diſmiſſed him directly, 
and inflicted ſome exemplaty puniſhment 

N ; on 
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on his accuſer; but J knew not hi laws 
of this nn 1271 0 


As ſoon as the magiſtrate had ſhaken off 
the ſoftneſs with which this ſtory had af- 
fected him, accuſtomed as he was to mov 
ing ſcenes, © Pray, young man, (ſaid he 
to the priſoner) cam you bring any proof 
« of wink "644 have ſaid ?“ 


6 « Nor 28 10 the ranſu8joixed adi, 1 
( anſwered the priſoner), they were: en- 
« tirely between ourſelves. He knew his 
e buſineſs too well to let any body be 
< privyite them. But that I loſt my place 
* on his account,-and have ſupported him 
«ever ng. 1 I can bring witneſſes . 

u to wm 
6 Well! 2 1 then? ae 
the accuſer) ; What is that to the pur- 
e pole? Did that give you a right to * | 
me on the king's mne 17 
2 Be Cent, friend ! . the ma- 
* Str ; when I ſhall. have done with 
« him, 


—— 
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206 him, I have ſomething more to ſay to 
you alſo.” 


Then turning to the priſoner, © You 
*« ſay you lived three years in your laſt 


place. For what offence were you 


turned away?“ 


«© For admitting this man to ſleep with 
*« me, Sir, (anſwered the priſoner) con- 
** trary to the expreſs orders of my maſter, 
„never to let a ſtranger ſleep in the 


f 


* A very juſt cauſe (returned the ma- 


« giſtrate); it were to be wiſhed that 


« every maſter of a family was equally 
« ſtrict. Do you think your maſter would 


give you a good character in other * 


« N. * 


. 4. | am certain he would (anſwered the 
* priſoner), but to my misfortune he is 


not in the kingdom.” 


* How 
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% How have you lived? (continued the 


<©« magiſtrate) and what company have you 


te kept ſince you left him?“ 


] took a little room in the ſame houſe | 
« with my mother (replied the priſoner) 
« with whom I always eat, as did this 
ce man moſtly, though much againſt ber 


inclination, as ſhe never had been uſed 


eto ſuch company, and did not like him 
« in particular, I never went out, but 
«in the forenoon, to enquire at the Re- 
giſter· Office, and among my e 
" 1 for a A 
Fou never went out but in the fore 
nbon! (added the magiltrate). Where, 
and how did you ſpend your evenings ?*” 
r . 32 
« Always at home with my mother and 
the family of the houſe, returned the 
< priſoner. I never ſpens one evening our. 
„ could not afford it. I was always im 
bed by ten o'clock.” This man indeed: 
often ſtayed out til it was very late, 
and ſometimes all night, which the man 
of the houſe was very uneaſy at.“ 
| G. 5, Hor 
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Ho did you fiſt come acquainted 
with him? (continued the magiſtrate) 
and why did you let him live with you 
** againft the good liking of your friends?“ 


© The firſt time I ever ſaw him in my 
* life, Sir, (anſwered the priſoner) he ap- 
97 len to me for aſſhſta-ice, being, as he 
- faid, long out of place, and in great 
% neceſſity. Now, Sir, as that is a miſ- 


fortune which all ſervants are ſubject to, 


ti and might poſſibly be my own caſe one 


day, I did by him as I would with to 


© be done by myſelf. I cannot ſay I ever 
% ked his converſation. But I do not 
* know how it was! Though I wiſhed to 
ede rid of him, I never could ſhake = 
off while I nad a ſhilling left. 

« would not take a civil nies and I ata 
* not find in my heart to ſpeak to him 
directly, as I was afraid he had no where 
« elſe to go to.“ 


« An unhappy tenderneſs for you! I 
e greatly fear,” replied the magiſtrate. 
T hen turning to the accuſer, ** And pray, 


© my good friend, (he continued) what 


= Cal 
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can you ſay to this? Is it true that you 


« have lived upon this POR ras n be 
& ſays?” 


« Perhaps it may, {anſwered he, with 
* an audacity Which ſtruck every one who 
« heard him with indignation and horror) 
« but what is that to the purpoſe ? I have 
4 proof enough that he robbed me, and 
9 that is all I came here for. 


Take care ! (replied the magiſtrate) 
4 Take care that is al you come here for. 
„ may have ſomething elſe to ſprak to 
« you about, before we part, that you 


« little think of. Lou are a ſervant alſa, 


I underſtand. Pray how long have you 


«been out of place? and with, whom d.d 
vou live laſt? | 


I don't know what that is to the pur- 


* poſe! (returned the oor) 1 have lived 
*in ſeveral ons.” 


$6. Take care, 1 adviſe you! (replied the 


bi magiſtrate, with a ſevere look and ac- 


* cent) and anlwer me directly, or I ſhall 
| s G 6 * take 
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other meaſures. with you.” With whom 
did you live laſt egal . as a wſer- 


vant: oP. 


« © Why the laſt | place I was. REN 
hired to, if I muſt tell that, ne he} 


was. with. Miſs Bloſſom,”* N. 


« Mus Bloſſom! Miſs Bloſſom |} (re- 
peated the magiſtrate), I think I ſhould 


Perhaps you might have known her, 
(anſwered the e ſhe ae 


the town.“ 


« A good. kind of miſtrely (replied the: 


magiſtrate) and well ſuited. with. a ſer- 
vant, I make no doubt. This you ſay. 


was your laſt place! Pray how long 
may it be ſince you left that 8800 ay 8 


ſervice as 


« How tang (returned: the other) be- 


like it may be a couple of years, more 


or leſs, for I can't juſtly ſay. 1 keep 
no account. of ſuch things.” 


A couple 
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% A couple of years] (ſaid the magiſ- 
4c trate) I'il help your memory. It muſt 
ee be four years at leaſt, as that lady has 


ei been tranſported ſo long. And pray 
N dad hire: n lived Gince 2 


60 Mow, have I lived nne he) 
« why by eating and drinking, I ſuppoſe. 
60 How elſe uk 1 live | * 


* 


3 es more, I deſire you to take 
care; (ſaid. the magiſtrate) for ſuch 
66! bother anſwer, I'll directly ſend you 
eto a place where you ſhall learn better 
« manners. I defire to know how you 
„ have gotten your living for theſe four 
«years, or more, that you have been 


but of place ?” ; © 


uw „ Why ſometimes one way, ſometimes 
« another, (he anſwered, ſurlily, no way 
« pleaſed at being ſo. cloſely examined) as 
«. well as I could. I am ſure you never 
e heard any thing diſhoneft of me, that. 


* oak make you aſk ſo many n | 


| 25 5 
ee « What 
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« What 1 have heard I ſhall not tell 
you at preſent, (replied the magiſtrate) ) 
„ but this I ſhall tell you, that I will noe 
let you looſe upon the world, to live 
one way or another, as you call it, till 

« you give @ better account what theſe 


« ways are, and ſufficient en for your 
good behaviour. 


Then turning to bis FW « Asthe rob» 
« bery is fworn directly againſt this poor 
« young man, (he continued) he muſt 
« neceſſarily be committed to priſon to be 
tried for it. And as for this worthy 
_ « gentleman, let him be fent to bridewell, 
till he finds ſufficient bail to proſecute, 
« and for his good behaviour alſo. 1 


« muſt have ſome farther diſcourfe with 
<« him.” 


The manner in which the two men re- 
| ceived their fentences, ſhewed: their cha- 
racters in the ſtrongeſt light. While the 
accuſer poured out a volley of plafphe- 
mous execrations, the accuſed raiſing his 
hands and eyes to heaven, welcomed its. 


I wul 
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will with a ſigh, that a to. have burſt 
his heart. * 


MV orb 0 was not greater Wi" my 
indignation, at this conduct of the magiſj—- 
trate, I was juſt going to aſk him how 
he could poſſibly be guilty of ſuch injuſ- 
tice, as to commit to priſon, a” man of 
whoſe innocence he muſt be convinced, 
when er ey won me. hs 


7” 3 >> 


As Wen a5 he had ho away a tear, 
which ſtood ſome time gliſtening in her 
eye, ſhe aſked the ' magiſtrate's permiſſion. 
to ſpeak to the priſoner, in his preſence, 
to which he readily aſſented, ordering eve- 
ry one ele, except me, out of the room. 


The account which you have given 

« of yourſelf, (ſaid ſhe, addreſſing the 
poor trembling wretch, with a look and 
t accent of the moſt encouraging com- 
- & paſſion) has ſuch an appearance of truth, 
« that I am myſelf perſuaded of your in- 
* nocence. Do not therefore be diſpirit- 
* ed, You ſhall not want friends to ſup- 
4 port ou againſt oppreſſion, or even to 

= 9 implore- | 
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« jmplore the royal mercy, ſhould the 
* ſchemes of your accuſer be too deep for 
detection, provided no ſtronger proof 


* of guilt appears e = thas.” at 
" preſent. 


« In the mean time I will eaſe your 
„ heart of another care. Let me know 
„ where to find your poor mother, and I 
« will ſupply her with that ſupport which, 
your misfortune has deprived her of.“ 


I muſt not attempt to deſcribs the ſtate. 
of the young man while my friend ſpake 
theſe words. His gratitude was too big, 
for utterance, He dropped upon bis. 
knees, and catching her hand, which. 
ſhe had held out to raiſe him, ſobbed 
aloud, while he waſhed it with his tears. 


Kbdbvening himſelf at length, “O, Ma- 
© dam, (ſaid he) you have eaſed me of 
all care] What can poſſibly happen to 
« myſelf I regard not, provided my poor 
% mother is ſaved from want. Indeed. 
* Madam, ſhe was not born in fear of 
« 88 5 want. She has had better hopes; 

1 nor 
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« nor will you find her unvorthy of your 

« goodneſs, | As for myſelf, let my fate 

e be what it ſhall pleaſe heaven, I am in- 

6 nocent; truly innocent of this, and 

« every crime of the kind. I am indeed, 
« Madam.” 


My. friends then pulling out het * 
gave him a few pieces of gold, as did 1 
ſecretly, ; and turning to the magiſtrate, 
beſought for him as much favour as his 
caſe would admit; who anſwered, that her 
interpoſition in that particular was not ne- 
ceſſary, as his clerk knew, by the manner 
in which he had ordered him to be com- 
mitted to priſon, that he deſigned he ſnould 
be treated with lenity ; adding, that he : 
would omit no poſſible means to detect, 
and defeat the baſe deſign nn his life. 
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The poor young. man having by this 
time written a direction to his mother, and 
given it to my friend, withdrew more like 
one who was going to a feaſt: than to a 

- Priſon, ſo happy had her promiſe of taking 
his mother 2 her ann nde 
unn bien en 83 : 

"i How 
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>a. THE PILGRUEM 
„How happy are they (ſaid the ma- 
* giltrate, as the priſocer leſt the room) 
who are bleſſed with the power of 
* making happy! This is the uſe which 
makes wealth really a blefling.” 


06 And may I not add, (ſaid my friend) 
that he is happy, who has it in his 
% power to protect innocence, and fruſ- 
o ttate ene of the I” | 


T7; 


ad or Maw (he anthers, with an 
om — for the com pliment) how very 
ſeldom does that happineſs occur, to 
15 « — — VE- 
lainy, without being able to defeat it, 
„as this day, of being obliged to effec- 
« tuate the very villainy we ſee, when 
eit is ſchemed too artfully for us to de- 
feat, as is too often our pe 
rats . e . 


2 K Love ogy: in » this painful office ier 
many years. Succeſs in a ſubordinate 
department of it flattered me with hope 
of ſucceeding ſtill more in an higher 
4 ſtation ; but alas! the ſhield entruſted 

* to 
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« to me is not ſufficiently large to cover 
« jnnocence from all the attacks made 
« againſt it! Perhaps it would not be ſafe 
« to make it larger, for fear of its being 
6 applied to improper uſe; the tempta- 
tion of power is fo very dangerous.” | 


* 


The e having then promiſed! 
my. friend to give her immediate notice, 
ſhould he receive any information of the 
clerk, whoſe villainy had been the occaſion. 
of our waiting upon him, as alſo of this 
unfortunate | young man, we took our 
leaves, equally 2 at the humanity 


of man to deviſe, and the e ee 
laws ene 


* * 1 „* 

Ak _ was s yet ſome 60 to Winer. 
(obſerve that J accommodate my words to 
the manners of the people among whom 
am) my friend reſolved. to go directly to 
the mother of the unhappy ptiſoner, to 
perform her promiſe to him; and if poſ- 
lible outfly the news of his misfortune. 


5 * f : 


On 
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On dur arrival at the houſe, the mo- 
ment the ſervant mentioned the name of 
the perſon whom we wanted, a child, who 
had opened the door, inſtead of making 
him any anſwer, exclaimed, in a tranſport 
of j joy, * Good news] good news l. here 
“is a lady in her own coach enquiring 
for Mr. William's mother. She muſt 
bring ſome good news of him.“ Say- 
ing which ſhe ran up ſtairs to the poor 


woman, without waiting to n farther 
about us. 


But the woman of the houſe ſoon ex- 
plained this ro us. O, Madam, (ſaid 
* ſhe, coming io the door on hearing the 
« exclamation of her daughter), * Do 
„you know any thing of Mr. William ? 
« His mother, poor lady, is almoſt diſ- 
„ tracted, as indeed we all. are, for fear 
«+ ſome evil ſhould have happened to him, 
6 for he never ſtayed out a night before. 


Before my fiend had time to make her 
any anſwer, the mother herſelf came down, 
with a vivacity little ſuited ro her appear- 
-ance, and running to the coach door, ** O, 
&© Madam k 
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« Madam dear Madam! (ſaid ſhe) do 
« you know any thing of- my child? 
« Where is he? What is become of him? 
& Shall I ever ſee him more?“ 


The appearance of this poor woman 
beſpoke the tendereſt regard. Her looks, 
her manner, every thing ; about her, ſhewed 
that ſhe had ſeen a better Ces" 


4 
- 


« «© My. dear Madam! tee RY 
friend, deſcending from her coach, and 
taking the poor trembling creature by 
« the hand), your ſon is well; and I do 
© not doubt but you will ſoon ſee him ſo. 


« 1 will go in with Jou, 1 i m 
1 and * #981 more.” WWE, Atbstd“ 


* 


* 
te 


19: © 


The: W of ed; in- wide tidy | 
all. were, permitted them not to attend to 
me; but the ſcene was too interefting fot 8 
me to loſe ſight of it for a mere compli- 
ment, and ſo 1 wes my friend. 

Wen TOTS: 1 into a little e 
the neatneſs of every thing in which took 
off our attention from its poverty. As 
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ſoon as we wete ſeated, my friend ſtill hold- 


ing the poor gentlewoman's hand in one 
of her's, Accept (ſaid ſhe, putting her 


«> 
et 


n 


4 


os 


purſe into it with the other), accept of 
this as from your ſon. It was upon his 
account I came here; but now I have 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing you, I give 
it as much upon your own.“ 


40 ©, Madam! Madam! (exclaimed 


the gentlewoman, burſting into tears, 
as ſhe fell upon her knees before her), 
but where is he? Is my poor child ſafe? 


1s he well ? Forgive me, deareſt Ma- 
dam, forgive me! but till I know that, 


my heart is unable to expreſs its grati- 
tude for your goodneſs, He is my all; 
my only comfort in this life! Except 
wy God, my only AE In 


« ] have told you that he is wal; (an- 


ſwered my friend, raifing her from the 
ground, and preſſing her to her breaſt 


with a tender embrace), I have told you 
that he is well; and I hope you will 
ſoon ſee him ſo. Compoſe yourſelf a : 
little, and I will tell you all,” 


5 ; Reſpect 
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- Reſpe& obliged the poor gentlewoman' 
to ſtruggle with her impatience. She 
bowed her head, and fixing her eyes upon 
my friend, with a look more expreſſive 
than any words, attended while ſhe unfold- 
ed to her the misfortune of her ſon; and 
at the ſame time aſſured her of her own 
protection in the moſt friendly manner, 


The moment ſhe had ended, the poor 
woman fell again upon her knees, and 
raiſing her hands and eyes to heaven, of- 
fered up the prayer of her ſoul in ſilence. 


Such ſcenes as theſe are not to be de- 


ſcribed. There was not a n eye in 17 
company. 155 a 


As F 8 
ſtored to the poor woman the power of 
utterance, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to 
her generous. benefactreſs in the warmeſt 
terms; and promiſed, as far as nature 


could, to pay reſpect to her advice of 805 
Young byy ſorrow. 


2 1 


— — 


— _— 1 . — 2 A hom . 
, en e it e 


_ W en E * a 
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The maſter of the houſe coming in juſt 
as we were going to depart, and being in- 


formed of what had happened, enquired, 


after ſome pauſe, what bundle that was 
which he had met a fellow carrying out in 
the morning ? 


The poor woman anſwered, that it was 


; her ſon's beſt ſuit of clothes, which he had 


ſent for, ſhe now ſuppoſed, to raiſe a little 
money in his diſtreſs, though he had ſaid 
it was to dreſs himſelf, in order to wait 
upon a lady who wanted a ſervant. 


He then aſked if her ſon had written fot 
them; and upon her anſwering that he 
did not, but that the man had deſcribed 
the clothes ſo well, and told her ſo exactly 
where they lay, ſne had not doubted but 
her ſon had ſent big. ug of 


« And well he wilt tell you where 
4 they lay (returned the man) though 
your ſon did not ſend him, Ff, as I 
«ſtrongly ſuſpect, he was ſent by that 
„e villain, along with whom J am poſitive 
that I have ſeen him more than once. 

| | 5 But 
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« But this very thing may dolby lead us 
4 to ſome diſcovery of the greateſt ſervice. 
« JI go directly to your ſon, and find 
c 'whether he ſent for the clothes 3 and if 
«& he did not, I'll then go on to the ma- 
<« giſtrate, and put his people upon the 
« ſcent of the fellow. I know ſome of 
« his haunts, and doubt not but he may 


be a means of detecting the ban vil 
has 142 | wg 


4 1 (ejaculated the mo- 
ther, accompanied by every voice in the 
“ room), and, good Sir, continued ſhe, 
“ give this, (reaching out the purſe which 
% ſhe had Juſt before received from my 
c friend) give this to my poor child, and 
aſſure him of my inceſſant prayers. He 
e may, he muſt, alas want money; and 
I neither want, nor can enjoy any thing. 
« while he is in diſtreſs. Tell him it Was. 

<« the benificence of this dear good lady, 
« who will forgive my parting with it for 
ſuch a purpoſe. I would go to him 
myſelf, but I know. the fight of me 
would only heap more affliction 'on his 
feeling, his affectionate heart.” 


Vol. II. HH «« Keep 


* 


ce 


« 
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Keep that, Madam | (interpoſed my 
« friend, ſtopping her hand), keep that 
« for your own uſe. Tour ſon's wants 
« have been already ſupplied ; nor ſhall 
„% he want ny n in his — 


Then deſiring the man 6 of the bot to 
Jet her know the event of his enquiries, 
ſhe returned home, happy in the conſcious 
approbation of her own mind, where ſhe 
found her friend and his family, whom 
ſhe had inſiſted on his bringing to dine 
with her, in order to keep up their ſpirits 
under fo ſevere a loſs, and concert means 
of repairing it. 


* X X R X * 


A virtuous mind ſoon finds conſolation 
in itſelf. The man, who in the morning 
appeared to be bereft of thought, ind 
ready to fink under his misfortune, was 
now chearful and ſerene, and adminiſtered 
to his wife that comfort which he had be- 
fore " greatly wanted bimſelf. 


: 5 On 


Q- © Vu = 
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On my friend's expreſſing ſurpriſe at his 
placing ſo much confidence in a perſon for 
whom he had no ſurety, he anſwered, that 
he thought he had had the firmeſt ſecurity 
for his honeſty and attachment, which- it 
was poſſible for man to have, inaſmuch 
as he had laid him under every obligation 
which could bind the human heart to gra- 


titude, having taken him into his houſe a 


friendleſs orphan, and reared him from in- 
fancy with the ſame care as if he had been 
his own child. 


Nor (he continued) have I ever had 
© reaſon to think my regard for him ill- 
% placed before this day. It is true, I 
% have for ſome time paſt perceived an 
* alteration in his looks; an abſence, a 
% thoughtſulneſs hang upon his mind. 
«© Burt I attributed it to his reflecting on 
* the uncertainty of his ſituation, and was 


determined at the end of the year, when 


i I ſhould have made up my books, to 
admit him into partnerſhip with myſelf; 
* ſo far was I from ſuſpecting any thing 
* of the courſes into which he had fallen, 
H 2 much 
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« much leſs his being capable of ſuch in- 
« gratitude, ſuch diſhoneſty to me.. 


We were prevented from making any 
refleftions on ſuch baſeneſs, by an account 
from the magiſtrate, that the wretch who 


had been the guilty ſubject of them was 
apprehended. 


The emotion into which this turned us 
all may be eaſily conceived. My friend 
being ſick of ſuch ſcenes, and not think- 
ing her preſence neceſſary, remained at 
home with the wife and daughter of the 
ſufferer, while I went with him to ſee the 
end of an affair which had fo highly inte- 
reſted my curioſity, 


He had been taken in the apartment of 
the Courteſan, with whom the thief- 
catcher ſaid he aſſociated, diſguiſed in fe- 
male apparel, and juſt preparing to ſet off 
for the country of the Hollanders, in com- 
Pany with her. But to the ſurprize of his 
maſter, there had been found in his cul- 
tody, only one hundred pieces of gold, 
_ the fum which he had ſtolen, ex- 
ceeded 
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ceeded five thouſand, We found him 
ſtanding with his eyes fixed- upon the 
ground in determined ſilence, which nei- 
ther the advice, nor the threats of the ma- 
giſtrate, could prevail upon him to break. 


On hearing the voice of his injured maſ- 
ter, he ſtarted, and changed colour; but 
recovering himſelf inſtantly, he continued 
the ſame obſtinate ſilence as before. 


Provoked by ſuch contumacy, the ma 
giſtrate ordered him to be carried directly 
to Newgate, and there loaded with chains, 
as heavy as he could live under, in the 
deepeſt dungeon, ſaying, that if he could 
not make him ſpeak, he would at leaſt 
make him cry, if his body was not as har- 
dened as his ſoul. 


The horror with which this menace 
ſtruck him, ſnook his reſolution. What 
'* would you have me ſay? (ſaid he, til 
* keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground) 
** and why ſhould you torture me for ſi- 
s lence, when my ſpeaking can avail no- 
thing? You have ſufficient proof of 

> my 
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© my being guilty! and what would you 
„ more? and that I know 1s neither in 
*© your power, nor - wh in your inclination 
to ſave me from.“ 


His maſter then aſking him what he 
had done with the reſt of the money, and 
urging him to reſtore it, by every argu- 
ment and intreaty which could be thought 
to have influence on the human heart, It 
is in vain for this gentleman, (ſaid the 
„ wretch, addrefling himſelf to the ma- 
« oiſtrate) to harraſs me with his queſ- 
<« tions. To him I will never ſpeak a 
& word. As to the money, about which 
<« he enquires, it is beyond his reach, I 
« have earned it by this diſgrace, by 
« impriſonment which I muſt ſuffer, and 
« by the baniſhment from my native 
% country; and I ſhall want it to ſupport 
4. me in that, to which I ſhall be baniſh- 
«ed; nor ſhall any. human means force 
me to give it 1 


Before l could deſire an explanation of 
this inſult to wann this defiance of all 


law., 
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law, a new diſcovery lowered the miſcre- 
ant's wenge. 


On booking over the ſeveral things which 

had been found in his poſſeſſion, his maſ- 
ter ſaw a ring of value, which had been 
given to him by my friend. Gracious 
<« heaven! (he exclaimed, taking it in his 
% hand) How could he come Ki this ? He 
6 * muſt are broke open 


« Stop! (interrupted. the magiſtrate, 
* who by good fortune happened to be. 
t the only one who heard him, the at- 
« tention of the reſt being taken up by the 
« entrance of another criminal) do not 
« ſpeak a word. A Then retiring with 

him for a few minutes into another porn, 
the magiſtrate came out and ordered the 
priſoner to be led in to his. maſter, whi- 
ther I would have followed him; but the 

magiſtrate prevented me, fayiog, 1 in a low 

voice, that my preſence was not proper; 
but my friend would inform me, at ano- 
= time, g what would re me plea- 
ure. 


H 4 | hs. The 
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The prifoner and his maſter had not 
been long together, when the latter came 
out, in violent emotion, and whiſpering 
fomething to the magiſtrate, inſtantly went 
out, beckoning to me to follow him. 


8 Congratulate me, (ſaid he, ſqueezing 
my hand in rapture, as we drove to a 
particular place, which he had named to 
© the coachman) congratulatee me on my 
«© happy fortune. By the moſt lucky ac- 
« cident, the worthy magiſtrate has put 
me in the way of ODS all my 
* loſs.” Y Pe Og 


ov 


* 


N He had not time to ſay more, when the 
carriage ſtopping at the door of an houſe, 
we inſtantly entered, and aſcended to an 
upper chamber, without aſking any queſ- 
tions: he took a key out of his pocket, 
and opening a ſmall coffer, found in it the 
whole ſum, which his clerk had that morn- 

ing received in his name at the bank, in 
the very notes it had been paid in; and 
putting the letter caſe, in which they were, 
nto his pocket, we went down again, 
without 
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without ſaying a word to ny” of the fa- 
mily. 


| His tranſport was ſo great, that he was 
not able to clear up this myſtery to me as 
we drove back to the magiſtrate's. All he 
could ſay was, to expreſs his gratitude to 
him, and return thanks to heaven. 


On our return to the magiſtrates, the 
merchant juſt making him a bow, went 
into the room, where the priſoner had re- 
mained alone ever ſince his departure; and 

coming out again in a few minutes, told 
the magiſtrate with a Joyful ſmile, that all 
was right; upon which, the magiſtrate 
ordering the priſoner to be brought back, 
told him he was glad he made it not i 
proper for him to treat him wich that 158 

ty, which it was his inclination to ſhew 10 
all men in diſtreſs, and therefore counter- 
m anding the ſeverity of his former orders, | 
tent him to another priſon, 


1 \ Maths bug meſs of the day appeared ta 
de over, the magiſtrate accepted of out 
invitation to go with us to my ſtiend's, 


H 5 who, 


- 
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who, we were certain, would be truly 
glad to ſee him. 


How ſincerely our arrival was welcom- 
ed need not be ſaid. Happineſs was now 
reſtored to a worthy family, who, but a 
few hours before, thought themſelves de- 
ſpoiled of the greater part of the earnings 
of a life of induſtry ; while every eye was 
turned- with gratitude to the worthy ma- 
giſtrate, whoſe vigilance and ſagacity had 
been chiefly inſtrumental in making them 
happy... 


The curioſity of my friend anticipated 
mine, by aſking the magiſtrate how the 
criminal had been prevailed upon to reſtore 

the ſpoil, after ſo obſtinate a refuſal as he 
had given, of which ſhe had received in- 
formation by a ſervant, whom ſhe had 

ſent for that purpoſe. 


&. Permit me, Madam, ( anſwered Mr. 

Williams) to give you that information, 
 &. becauſe: I am certain this gentleman 
48. would not do himſelf juſtice in it. 


The 
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% The moment I ſaw the ring, which - » 
& you ſent me from India on your firſt 
„ arrival «there, I knew he muſt have 
* broken open. the cloſet, where I have 
long kept, as I never_ in my life have 
entruſted the key to any one, out of 
15 4 own eg 


* 


* 


6 ; Wh 


6 Struck at the (i 2 I was juſt going, 
c to proclaim this further villainy, when 
this gentleman ſtopped my mouth at 
* the firſt word, and ſhewed me how I 
e might make it a means of e ; 
© my former loſs. 


3 Se to his advice, therefore, 1 
ee ſpoke to the villain in a room by our- 
«. ſelves. I ſhewed him that his hopes of 
4 enjoy ing the fruits of his villainy were 
« in vain, as his life was inevitably for- 
« feited by his breaking open the cloſet 
« from whence he had taken the ring; 
offering him, at the ſame time, to ſup- 
4 preſs this circumſtance, and let his life 

„ebe ſaved, if he would inſtantly reſtore 
„to me the money he had taken from the 


Bank; and threatening, in caſe of his 
85 e 
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4 * 


«2 


refuſal, to give inſtant information a- 


gainſt him for the ring. 


«© He was too well inſtructed in the 


conſequence of all crimes to be igno- 


rant of his danger. Alt his obduracy 
failed him in the inſtant ; he fell upon 
his knees, and conſented to give up 


every thing, on my promiſing to ſpare 


his life, 


«© How ineſtimable is truth I gave 
him my promiſe, and he truſted to it, 
becauſe he had never known it violated. 
He directed me where to find the mo- 
ney, aud, in return, I have not charged, 
nor will I charge him with the ring; 
and an he will eſcape with 
rk 


An univerſal filence offering me an op- 


portunity, I could not reſtrain my deſire 
to be informed, in fome particulars, which 
exceeded my EET, 


Will you indulge the curioſity, the 


cc 


ignorance of + a ſtranger to your country 
and 
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&« and its laws, (ſaid I to the magiſtrate) 
& while I aſk you a few queſtions * What 
« did this criminal mean by ſaying he 
« would keep the treaſure, of which he 
« had robbed his maſter, to ſupport him 
in the country to which he ſhould be 
4 baniſhed? I thought robbery was always 


&« puniſhed with death, to deter others from 
0 "OG 2 a 


"IP 80 it is, in the ſeverity of the law, 
„ (anſwered the magiſtrate) ; but this is 
not robbery ; it is only breach of truſt.” 


« Gracious heaven! (I exclaimed) What 
« do I hear? Surely you only ſport with 
* my ignorance ! But this is not candid. 1 
te Is not a breach of truſt the higheſt poſ- q 
c fible inſtance of diſhoneſty ? And does 
«©. it not aggravate the crime of ſpoiling 
t another (ſince I muſt not call it robbery} 

< ten thouſand fold? 


In juſtice; and in the eye of reaſon, F 
1 certainly doth (he anſwered), but 
2 * our las view it in another 1 e 


« And - 
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“And can law have any other rule to 
e proceed by beſide reaſon? (1, replied), 
« Any other object in view but juſ- 
« tice? There is ſomething in this which 
I do, not underſtand ; that the greateſt 
% aggravation of a crime ſhould iets 
Ha puniſhment FM: 


"9844 


ce T's * you of a fact, in an- 


« ſwer to your queſtion (he returned); I 


e vindicate it not. Our laws were framed 
with great wiſdom, and well adapted to 
<. the circumſtances of the times in which 
ci they were made. But thoſe circum- 
« ſtances are now changed, which makes 
* achange in * laws veceſſary alſo, 


1, Mercy i is — — * 8 of our 
laws. With us no implication can con- 
& ſtitute a crime, or direct a puniſhment. | 
< Both. muſt be t named 3 the: 
85 law. | 


N At” the time our laws were made; 
„property was of a different nature from 
<« what it is at preſent. It conſiſted in 
2 e of winch a. man could not be de- 

_* prived 
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& prived without ſome act or menace. of 


cc 
(e 
cc. 
£L 
&6 
&% 
1 


cc 


C& 
60 
& 


* 


* in reſpect to the a 


violence. To guard againſt violence, 


therefore, was the care of the legiſla- 


ture employed. He who ſhould! take 
any thing immediately from the perſon 


of another, by force or threats, or Who 
ſhould break open the place where it 
had been lodged for ſafety, was doomed 


to ſuffer death. The former is the. 


crime charged againſt the unfortunate: 
young man to whom this lady ſhewed 
ſo much beneficence this morning; the 
latter, that of this e s ſervant, 


9 2212 
” 4 


1 * to the greater Wa of nh 


is guilty, greater in its nature, as welk 


as in effect, the law views that in the 


leſs atrocious light of ſimple theft; be- 
cauſe, at the time when our laws were 


made, there was no opportunity for 


committing ſuch crimes; no man hav- 


ing property in; the poſſeſſion of an- 


other, of which he could be deprived 


ü by a breach of truſt in his ſervant, or 
employing a ſervant to fetch or carry 


money: the only property wich which 
« me. 
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« he could run away, it being then ſo 
<« ſcarce, that thoſe who had any thought 
« jt an object worthy of their own care; 
<< and therefore no particular puniſhment, 
« adequate to the guilt, was enen for 


4 t it. 99 


T was filenced, but not ſatisfied. Not 
to remedy ſuch a defect, when diſcovered, 
is a moſt ſhameful neglect. - 


%] have ſaid (continued the magiſtrate) 
& that the ruling principle of our laws is 
* mercy. I fear it would have been more 
« juſt for me to have aſcribed that mercy 
to our conſtruction of the laws, than to 
< the laws themſelves, which are certainly 


4 too indiſcriminately ſanguinary in their 
2 6 


„There undoubtedly oY to be 2 
« gradation in puniſhments, as well as 
<<: there are degrees in the crimes for which 
« they are inflicted. © Death is the greateſt 


« puniſhment: man can ſuffer. When this 


« js inflicted for a leſſer crime, as well as 
1 hs the greateſt, man, judging from the 


2 con- 
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te conſequence, ſees no difference between 
te them, but' commits the greater as rea- 
s dily as the leſs; indeed too often pro- 
* ceeds from the leſs to the greater, as 
«© having nothing worſe to fear. 


« He, for inſtance, who has been 
« driven by neceſſity to rob another of a 
<« few pieces of ſilver, or break open a 
« door, to come at ſome victuals for the 
*« inſtant relief of nature, will rather ſlay 
« the man who attempts to prevent him, 
4 than be apprehended, becauſe he knows 
t that his life is already forfeited by the 
* firſt crime; whereas, were the former 
« crimes puniſhed in another manner, and 
% murder only puniſhed with death, few 
% or none would ever be guilty of the 
4 atrocious crime. | 


| «© Nor would this lenity, as is miſti- 
* kenly alledged, encourage the more fre- 
«quent perpetration of the other crimes. 


The indiſcriminate manner in which 
death is now inflicted, has taken off its 
< terrors, The idle not only diſregard, 

2 | | 6c 
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<« they. even prefer it to labour; and 
therefore commit the crimes which are 
* puniſhed with it, without fear to obtain 
6 the means of living in idleneſs. Now 
& were theſe puniſhed with accumulated 
* labour inſtead of death, the puniſh- 
©& ment, I am perſuaded, would be found 
more effectual; and death not being ſo 
« common, would become more ter- 
A rible.” 1 13 


What chinkeſt how of this redfoting; 
O'Chang: ti? Is not this the very ſpirit of 
our laws? Truth is every where the fame; 
and prevails in proportion to the improve- 
ment of the human eee 


The magiſtrate had ſcarcely ms 
my queſtion in this manner, when ano- 
ther was ſtarted, the ſolution of which-was 
ſtill leſs ſatis factory to me. | 


« Who-could have expected an hour 
„ago, (ſaid my friend) that this affair 
ce would have ended ſo happily? The ſe- 
« vere loſs apprehended in the morning is 
e come to nothing The mobey found 
« uponcthe wretch, and the ring, 1 1 
& poſe, have been reſtored.“ 


7 
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„The ring, Madam, (returned the 
e magiſtrate) your friend will recover, be- 
e cauſe his property in it can be proved; 
but Jam ſorry I cannot ſay the fame for 
e the money. This, as the property of 
« the immediate poſſ:flor, at leaſt, as 
« having no mark to prove the contrary, 
vill be claimed by the officers of juſtice 
e who ſeized him, by a preſcription eſta- 
e bliſhed' to encourage the ons 
« of ſuch OTE E 283 £ ; 


Ts this right, my friend ? Are theſe the 
boaſted laws by which we hope to improve 
ours? To encourage public juſtice at the 
expence of private individuals, however 
unable they may be to bear that expence? 
Does not this leave the ſufferer. ſtill unre 
dieſſed? And ought not the reward to be 
given by the public? Theft en nne 
Range! notions of polity. | 


% | 


ee S122 on. 55 
The magiſtrate, whom my friend had 
invited to dine with her the nexti day, come 
conſiderably ſooner than we expected. His 
looks 
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looks were the harbingers of good tidings, 
% Madam, (ſaid he) 1 could not deny my- 
« ſelf the pleaſure of bringing you news, 
„ which I know will be pleaſing, The 
e innocence of the young man, who in- 
<« tereſted your compaſſion ſo highly yeſ- 
„ terday, is now proved. 


« His receiver has been zmpeached by 
% an accomplice, who was qpprebended, 
«* for obtaining the young man's clothes 
«. by a falſe pretence, not only of their 
« nefarious 'defign againſt the life of his 
<<. benefactor, but alſo of ſeveral robberies 
Which he has proved ſo plainly, that 
<« the ſelf · convicted wretch hath in de- 
« ſpair confeſſed all; in conſequence of | 
« which I have reſtored the young man to 
& his liberty; and do not doubt but the 
« firſt uſe he makes of it, will be to pay 
mis duty to his generous benefactreſs. 


He had ſcarce ſaid this, when the ſon 
and mother entered together, and running 
up to my friend fell at her feet, and em- 
braced her knees in — of gratitude 
and joy. | 
| t 
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It was ſome time after ſhe had raiſed 
them, before either had power to ſpeak. 
The mother at length, having eaſed her 
heart by a flood of tears, returned thanks 
to her benefactreſs in a manner that ſhewed 
ſhe felt more than was in her power to ex- 
preſs, while her ſon confirmed what ſhe 
ſaid by looks, more eloquent than any - 
words. 

As ſoon as their emotions were a little 
calmed, ** I beg, (ſaid my friend) that you 
« will not diftreſs me with any more pro- 
« feſſions of gratitude. The pleaſure of 
doing ferviee to perſons who appear ſo 
well worthy of it, amply over-pays what 
I have done. Nor ſhall I ſtop here. It. 
< there is any thing farther in my power, 
« you may depend upon my readineſs to 
« aſſiſt you; and that in ſome better way 
« of life than your preſent, if you will 
<c point out to me how I may do it.“ 


O Madam, (replied the mother) 
© your goodneſs overwhelms my heart. 
* As for myſelf, my age and infirmities 
* make me incapable of any thing. I 
«« muſt- be an uſeleſs burthen upon the 
earth, till it _ pleaſe heaven to take 
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me from it. What you may think my 
ſon qualified for, you will be the beſt 
judge when 65 7 ſhall have heard our 
unhappy ſtory. 


* My kotbend was a ſurgeon, ond 
comics his art with reputation and 
ſucceſs, till ſome unfortunate engage- 
ments with a deſigning man, who took 
advantage of his good. nature, obliged 
him to give up his row N and * 
this town. wy 


G « His conduct, however, had made 


* 
* 


ec 


Oy 


« 


17 ws hopes.“ 


him friends, by whoſe intereſt he ſoon 


was appointed ſurgeon to-a ſhip of war, 


whither he took this our only ſor, 
thank heaven our only child, along 
with him, in order to teach him his 
--own' profeſſion; in which he has often 


written me word, in happineſs of heart, 
that his 8 NR his ei ſan- 


F 
EOF F 


* But, alas ! theſe were ſhort: lived 
hopes. My huſband was killed in an 
engagement as he was going from his 


proper ſtation to the captain's cabin, to 
«6 dreſs 
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reſs : a cut which he had given himſelf 
on his finger the day before, in paring 
his nails, and had now made bleed by 


"if * 


2 


« The new ſurgeon would admit my ſon 
only as an apprentice, or ſevant, with- 


out any pay, though he rated him as his 


5 mate, as his father had done. 


. 


My huſband had given up every thing 


to his creditors. Far from being able 


to ſupply my ſon with clothes, and 
other neceſſaries, as his new maſter re- 


quired, I wanted a morſel * bread 


fen 


— 
1 v. 9 1 5 
* , N - N 


0 My ſon obtained his diſcharge from 
the captain, the only favour he could 
obtain. He came to me to London. 
He went to ſervice. to pen me a 


his wages.“ 1 2 8 


. 
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A flood of tears accompanied the con- 


cluſion of her unhappy an nor ns 


there a dry eye 75 


M 
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My friend then aſked what education 

be had had before he had applied himſelf 
to learn his father's profeſſion. | 


« Madam ! (anſwered the mother) his 
* poor father, flattering himſelf that he 
e ſaw in him a capacity for learning, had 
« him at Eton, where he improved his 
„time with ſuch rapidity, that he was 
« juſt fit to have gone to the univerſity, 
„ whither he had intended to have ſent 
* him ; nor did we then want the means, 
when our misfortunes fell upon us.” 


« Well, dear Madam! (aid my 
«. friend) truſt in that Providence which 
e never leaves the virtùous friendleſs, nor 

deſerts the widow and the orphan. I 
« defire to ſee both you and your ſon of- 
% ten. He ſhall not want the means of 
&« improving his abilities, nor you a com- 
« fortable ſupport, till he ſhall be able 
to ſupply you with it. I will not deſire 


you to ſtay _—_ now, as I fee your 
* ſoul wants reſt,” 


The nother. and fd retired; without 
ſpeaking a word. 
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My friend's relation being now pretty 


well recovered of his wound, came to ſee 


her, juſt as this poor woman and her ſon © 
departed; and being informed of their 


ſtory, appeared ſo little affected by it, as 


I could plainly read in the looks of his re- 


lation, did him NO ſervice in her api- 
| nion. | 75 


lam ſorry to ſay, that bis penitence 


ſeemed to have laſted no longer than while 
his life was in danger. His converſation 
is rather loofer than before, which has 
made me viſit him much ſeldomer, than I 


ſhould otherwiſe have done. He ſhall no 
longer de wy epmpartion. | 


Mr. Wilkams, who was alſo df our 
company, informed us, that he had ſpent 


the greater part of the morning in the 
priſon with his late clerk, who is now as 


penitent, as he was obſtinate before. This 


fear of death is a moſt powerful prea- 


He has bonfeſſed his having led a range 


| courſe of. life for a conſiderable time paſt z © _ 


— — 
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but his laſt crime he imputes entirely to 
his being member of a drinking ſociety, 
where the moſt ſacred matters are diſputed 
upon over their liquor, by a parcel of ig- 
norant people, who place their whole-pre- 
tenſions to reaſon, on peremptorily deny- 
ing every thing that is believed, and in- 
ſulting every thing held ſacred by the reſt 
of the world; for to argue againſt them, 
they are incapable. Pleaſures, he ſaid, 

had irritated, had occupied his paſſions for 
a time; but this ſociety overturned every 
Principle of virtue in his mind. 


Is it wie lounge ther ſuch ſocieties 
ſhould be ſuffered in a country *** 
by laws: ? 


J could not forbear obſerving this to the 
magiſtrate, who told me that it was not 
in his power to ſuppreſs thoſe meetings, as 
they were not expreſsly prohibited by the 
laws, unleſs ſome one would accuſe them 
of having been the immediate cauſe of in- 
jury to a particular perſon ; in which caſe 


he would ſoon 8 a * to them; be- 
\ 70 bunte 
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cauſe the law always preſumes . 
till guilt is der: | 


This is a >bevdficial: cells 555 
though ſometimes it- may be attended by 
inconvenience, is certainly better than to 
entruſt man with a greater power, which 
he might be too liable to abuſe. 


I could not avoid obſerving the beha- 
viour of my friend's relation, while Mr. 
J Williams was giving this account. He 

frequently interrupted him. He affected 

| to diſbelieve what he ſaid, to turn it into 

ih vidicule. In a word, he ſhewed the ſtron- 

d geſt uneaſineſs all the time he was ſpeak- 

ing. Surely the ſtory can not have come 

too home to him, that conſcience did not 
anticipate the application. 


I have thus given you at length the re- 

markable occurrences of theſe two full 
days ; and I have given them ſo entirely at 
length, in order to make the repreſentation 
the more perfect. No ſpeculative diſqui- 

h ſition, however accurately drawn, can ſet 
zuſe matters in ſo clear a light, as when illuſ- 
| I 2 __- rated. 
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trated by inſtances ſuch as theſe. You 
now can form a better judgment of the 
interiour polity of this people, than by 
reading the innumerable volumes writted 
upon it. 
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LETTER IX. 


[T is an efron wad by curious. 
enquirers into the works of nature, 
that there is no poiſon. without its anti- 
dote, no evil for which there is not a re- 
medy. 


The ſame obſervation will hold with 
equal force in the moral, as im the phyſical 
world. Every vice is balanced, | will nor 
ſeruple to ſay, over- balanced by an op- 
poſite virtue; and if thoſe who look into 

the former were actuated by the ſame can- 
deur in their reſearches, the picture which 
they draw of life would not be ſo black;. 
nor their implied reprehenſion of its au- 
thor ſo preſumptuous. 


The concern which my friend ſhewed,.. 
when the young man, whom the called 
her kinſman was waunded, gave me 4 
ſuſpicion, as I informed you, that her re- 
— for him did not 8 n from 

1 3 Kkindrecs, 
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kindred, which was removed by her ex- 
plaining the cauſe of her attachment to 
him. 55.4 8 ! 


| 


I was not the only one who formed that 
opinion. The very object of her com- 
paſſion conſtrued it into love; and built 
hopes thereon of getting entire poſſeſſion 
of that fortune, of which he could other- 
wiſe only flatter himſelf with a diſtant ex- 


| 
| pectation of a fmall ſhare, 


As the was not conſcious of having 
given encouragement to ſuch a thought, 
ſhe was the laſt who perceived the influ- 
ence which it had upon his conduct from 
the very beginning of his recovery. On 
the contrary, ſhe took his officious atten- 
tion to her every word, look, and mo- 
tion, as the meer expreſſions of gratitude 
and reſpect, till emboldened by an inat- 
tention, which he took for a tacit appro- 
_bation, he at length proceeded fo far, as 
to make her a formal declaration of love. 


Her ſurprize'could be equalled only by 
her indignation at ſuch an ungrateful in- 
{ule 
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ſult to her generoſity. She directly for- 
bade him ever to come into her ſight 
more; or expect any farther favour from 
her, till he ſhould have a juſter ſenſe of 
himſelf, telling him in the warmth: of her 
reſentment who he was, and what had been 
her motive for taking any notice of him. 


Nis ſituation at ſuch a repulſe may be 
eaſily conceived. As ſhe had left the 
room without deſigning to wait for any 
anſwer, he had nothing to do but pay obe- 
dience to her orders; eſpecially, as a ſer- 
vant came and repeated them to ys by 
her direction. 


High as her anger had been raiſed by 
ſuch an abuſe of her beneficence, I could 
| ſee, when ſhe told me the ſtory an hour or 
two after, that compaſſion would ſoon 
prevail over her reſentment, on his making 
proper application. She even ſaid ſhe was 

- forry that ſhe had treated fo ſeriouſly a 

| folly, which was rather an object of ridi- 
cule than wrath ; and deſired, if he ſhould. 
apply to me to intercede for him, that [ 
and. mee it, on condition of his 
1 #8 . changing 
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changing the whole tenour of his beha- 

viour, and fixing directly on ſome buſi- 
neſs for his future life, empowering me to 


fay, that it never had been her ne to 
do an 1 


But we ſoon found that he had formed 
other ſchemes. On the morning of the 
eighth day aſter the breach, a man, who 
ſaid he was an officer of the law, came to 
her, and made a formal demand of all tire 
fortune of her late hufband, in right of 
his. fon and heir, 9aming as ſuch this 
youhg man. 


It is ;napoſtible to deſcribe the Sane 
with, which fuch a demand ſtruck my 
trend. Recollecting herſelf, however, in 
an inſtant, ſhe replied without heſitation, 
that ſhe poſſeſſed nothing which had ever 
belonged to her huſband, Nor if ſhe did, 
thould ſhe give any account of it to him, 
as ſhe knew he had left no fon who could 
make a legal claim of it. N 


4 In that, Madam, (he W i 
* believe you will find yourſelf miſtakegy 


and 


21 


* 
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“ and that young Mr. Seaport, who has: 
« hicherto gone by the name of Friend- 
« leſs, for good reaſons, which ſhall be 
« given hereafter, is the only legitimate 
fon and heir of Thomas Seaport, Eſq;: 
« your late huſband, as you are pleaſed to 
« call him, by his only lawful wife, to 
* whom he was married before he weng 
6 to India, and who was living at the 
« time of your E. marriage, and 
« ſeveral years after, as we ſhall. make ap-- 
* pear in the proper place. 


« In the mean time,. Madam, I now 
« ſerve you with theſe ſeveral orders of 
court, to prevent your embezzling any 
* more of Mr. Seaport's fortune, til}. we: 
can recover it by law; ſince you refuſe 
to do him juſtioe by fair means, as vos 


*« probriguſly out of the houſe, when he 
&« made application for. it in- the humbleſt: 
manner.“ — Saying which,. he- wee 
away, WI hout for any anſwer. . 


T was utterly. at a lots * to: make of 
luch a Menace ; but my friend faw | it in a 


LE: Roper: 


« ſufficiently ſhewed by turning him*op-. ; 
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proper light; and ever preſent to herſelf in 
difficulty and danger, reſolved inſtantly to 
take the neceſſary n means to defeat 1 it. 


&« Juſt God 1 (faid ſhe, falling upon her 
< knees, and raifing her hands and eyes to 
heaven, as ſoon as the officer left the 
% room) let me not periſh by the poiſon 
© of a viper, whom I cheriſhed out of 
*« gratitude for thy manifold en to 
1 


Z — one — ͤ Rn — 


Then riſing and turning to me, Come, 
my friend, (faid ſhe) we muſt not be 
e diſpirited, This is an attack which 
& calls for all our courage. Though we 
e have the juſtice of heaven and a good 
« cauſe to truſt to, v muſt not neglect 
r our own defence.” Te 


- She then took me with her directly ta 

one of the-moſt eminent. profeſſors of the 
law, to whom, after firſt giving him a 
purſe of gold. to ſharpen his attention, ſhe | 
related the whole affair, with the manner 
of her huſband's death, the loſs of his 


fortune, her own acquiſition 'of that, 
mw 
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which ſhe now poſſeſſed from the ge- 


neroſity of the Indian chieftan, all which 
it is unneceſſary for me to trouble you 


with a nden 8 as 1 have ee 


The man \ of law eG» conſidered her 
Aare ſome time, told her, he had no 
doubt but ſhe would be able to defeat the 
defigns formed againſt her; but as he 
doubted not alſo but they were deeply 
laid, and would be ſupported by every 


iniquitous means, he could not promiſe 


her a ſpeedy deciſion, or that it. would not 


be attended with trouble and expence; — 


then directed her to a proper, agent to con- 


duct her defence, that not being! his o.] n 


immediate buſin ess. 


* 5 24 5,5 BY - x * 


1 1 hid | not — it pes per u. to 
alk the man of law any queſtions, the im- 
menſe buſn of hair which covered his 
head, and the ſolemnity of his look and 
manner ſtriking me with awe, I could not 
forbear aſking my friend as we went to 
the agent's, what the la- officer had meant 


1 6 


M * her $ a pretended marriage? h 
Ip Ine 
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She anſwered, that in order to give e& 
ect to the laws, which admitted not of a 
plurality of wives, any man convicted of 
having married a ſecond, during the life of 
the firſt, was liable to ſuffer death; while 
the ſecond wife, though ignorant of fuch 
former marriage, was reputed an adultreſs, 
and both. ſhe and her iſſue incapable of in- 
keriting any part of the huſband*s fortune. 5 
An effectual e of ene the law Þ 
ww | | 


Having concerted matters with her 
agent, we returned home, where my 
friend, ſupported by conſcious innocence, 
and confidence in heaven's juſtice, foon 
| recovered her former ferenity ; though the 
behaviour of many, who had profeſſed 
themſelves her friends, was ſufficient to 
have ſhaken a mind of leſs firmneſs; the 
claim of this ungrateful wretch inſtantly Þ 
taking wind, and all who had beheld her 
good fortune with envy, as inftantly aſ- | 
ſerting che juſtice of it. n | 
ou n in her ruin. b 
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The day after this affair had happened, 
the poor woman, mother to the young 
man, who had been falſely accuſed by his 
baſe companion, came to pay her reſpects 
o my friend, as ſhe defired. 


After ſome queſtions about her ſon, and 
whether he had yet thought of any parti- 
cular way of life, in which ſhe might be 
aſſiſtant to him; the poor woman, in the 
courſe of converſation, took occaſton to- 
afk her if ſhe had known in India, a Mr. 
Thomas Seaport, who, on her deſeribing 
his perſon, anſwered chat he had been her 
ben rer 


- 3 5 Fong 


Theelfe which this anſwer had upon 
che enquirer, is not to be deſcribed. She 
could ſcarce ſupport herſelf from ſw von- a 


ing ee 


t Good heaven Þ Madam, hid my 
* friend, who perceived her diſorder) - 
1 ET Are you | not. | 


. 
. > 
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No, Madam! (anſwered: the poor 
„ woman, all pale and treq bling) I am not 
indeed. But it will ſoon; be over, I hope. 
« I ſhould not preſume to come any where, 
ee while I am ſubject to ſuch infirmities. 
« But you will forgive a fault, which was 
e occafioned by my obedience | to your 
% own ee 5 


9 


if : 8 „And pray, Madam! (ts contioued) 
« if I may be op the "REY what 
was * name r? 


on m friend's W and telling 
5 her father had been, the poor woman 
ſeemed to have a return of her former diſ- 
order. . She, bluſhed l ſhe turned pale ! 
the trembled, as if in the OE: of 

The entrance of company prevented 

my friend's aſking hes the meaning of her 
being ſo affected, as ſhe was juſt going. 
She therefore only deſired her not to make 
any infirmities a reaſon for not coming to 
ſee her as often as ſhe could; and aſſuring 


ber of her good wiſhes, both for herſelf 
f and 
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and her ſon, forced her to accept of an 
handſome preſent, which ſhe promiſed to 
repeat every quarter, till ſomething: berter 
| could be done for them. 

There is nothing 4 dangerous, as to 
have any connection with a perſon who 


has been accuſtomed to live by fhifes, 


Groundlefs as the claim made upon my 
friend was, the baſe claimant had availed 
himſelf fo well of the information which 
he had at different times colle&ted from 
herſelf in the courſe of converſation, con- 
cerning her huſband and his affairs, that, 
with the affiſtance of his lawyer; he had 

_ framed a ſtory, particular, and plauſible 
enough to require the ſtrongeſt proof to 
eonfute it; eſpecially, in reſpect to his 
birth; for as my friend, in the unguarded 
warmth of her reſentment had told him, as 
an addition to the reproach of his illegiti- 
macy, that ſhe did not even know the 
name of his mother, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, 
had been ſo infamous, that his father had 
been aſhamed to own her, he had taken 
advantage of that circumſtance to fix up- 
TED ; i 5 On 


3 
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on a perſon proper for his purpoſe, who 
was lately dead; between whom and his 
father, the lawyer found cenvenient wit- 
neſſes to prove a marriage, as well as tlie 


birth of the claimant, and every circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to validate his ſcheme. 


As'to the real cauſe of her forbidding 
him her houſe, he treated her account of 
it with contempt, as a falſchood deviſed: 
for the purpoſe ; as he alſo denied, with. 
the moſt hardened effrontery, the account 

which he had given me of his ignorance. 
of his birth. ; 


The flow proceſs of the law, is an ob- 
ject of univerſal complaint in this coun- 
try z. but I am now convinced, it is becauſe 
the reaſon of it is not underſtood. It is 
not, as is commonly ſaid, to give the grea- 
ter profit to its profeſſors ; but to give 
time for defeating the various attacks ef 
injuſtice, which are often made with ſuch. 
art, that they cannot be repelled in che firſt: 
impulſe z. in which ſenſe it is the beſt; de- 
fence of juſtice, becauſe it is-the only teſt 
4 truth. Had chis Iniquitous- claim 
I'D © made 
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made upon my friend, been to bè inſtantly 
decided, ſhe muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to 
it, ſo deeply was the ſcheme laid. 


* * * * 


Theſe more immediate concerns had fo. 
entirely engtoſſed my friend's mind, that 
not ſeeing the young man or bis mother, 
whom ſhe had taken under her protection, 
| for ſome time, ſhe had — any 
| = of en. 


But ay we ee e fitting: one morning at 

breakfaſt, we were ſurprized to ſee him 
enter, with every mark of anxiety, ea- 
gerneſs, and grief in his fees 4 


Before my friend could aſk dim any. 
queſtions, ** Madam, (ſaid he, trembling. 
* as he ſpoke) my mother, who has been 
in a dying way ever fince the day you 
„ ſaw her laſt, takes the liberty to. beg 
< that you will come to her directly, and 
% bring your lawyer with yon, having 
< ſomething of the greateſt conſequence 


I nn | 


fore 
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* fore her death, which cannot be very 
& diſtant.” n ot: 
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In the ſituation my friend was in, it was 
not natural for her to delay obeying ſuch a 
ſummons for a moment, though ſhe could 
not poſſiby conceive the oecaſion of it, nor 
could the young man inform her. As ſoon 
as her lawyer came, therefore, we went all 
together, where we found the poor woman 
evidently on the verge of death, © ** 

dd I 


- 


After a few common queſtions con- 
cerning her health, ſne begged of my 
| Friend to order every body, except the law- 
yer, out of the room; but correcting her- 
ſelf in the inſtant, „No, (ſaid ſhe) let 
them ſtay. Why ſhould I attempt to 
** conceal» from a few, what will ſo foon 

ebe known by all the world ? Let this 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to ſhame and: re- 
* proach compleat the expiation of a 
4 crime, which has coſt me a life of grief 
2 and tepentance. It is not what I ſhall 
bear niyſelf which gives me pain, but 
What my innocent child here preſem 
75 "ha ſuffer for me. But the will of 


230 i 1 heaven 
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& heaven muſt be obeyed. Better that 
e he and ] ſhould ſuffer ſhame, than our 
“ generous benefactreſs ſuffer a wrong 
6 wien can prevent.” | 
Then raiſing herſelf on her pillow, 
while every ear was attentive to a tale fo 
ſtrangely begun, You- told me, Ma- 
* dam, (ſhe continued, taking my friend's 
„ hand, and kiſſing it moſt reſpectfully) 
& that Mr. Thomas Freeport had been 
* your - huſband; and ſince that I hear 
“ from my ſon, that a perſon, whom you 
© charitably received into your houſe as 
the illegitimate offspring of your huſ- 
band, has ſet up a claim to your whole 
fortune, and attempted to throw a ble- 
„ miſh upon y: ur character, as the law. 
ful ſon and heir of your huſband, by 
„ ſome woman, with whom he has ſu- 
** borned falſe, witneſſes to prove that he 
& was married, before he went to Ingia. 


01 Madam, forgive me! Turn not 
« away from me, as a diſgrace to that ſex, 
„of which you are the higheſt honour, 
* when I tell ** that I waz the unfor- 
* tunate 


* 
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Fe tunate guilty mother of that more 

« guilty ſon ; who was not barn in wed- 
lock, as he alledges, but was the un- 

* happy fruit of a paſſion, which too 

« often breaks the bounds of virtue and 

* diſcretion? 


That 1 have never revealed this be- 
fore, was owing to my being ignorant 
« what was become of him, or whether 
e he was even living; for in order to con- 
« ceal my ſhame from the world, he was 
„taken from me the hour he came into 
* itz nor have I ever ſeen him or his fa- 
«* ther ſince, as I poſitively refuſed to 
continue my n intercourſe with 
in.. 


Of this ſtrange tale, beſide the at- 
4 teftation of my own foul, thus trem- 
* bling on the verge of eternity, I have 
„ on 1 farther teſtimony of this letter, 
 « yvritt-n to me by his father ſome years 
*< after, and delivered by a ſtranger, 
* whom I never ſaw before, nor ſince, to 
% my knowledge, This will inform you 
Sof other „ which I have not 


48 NOW 


4 
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i now ſufficient ſtrength to explain; and 
« his writing, I - preſume; | is too well 
known to admit of doubt.” At which 
word ſhe ſunk back upon her pillow, and 
bond away. | 


My friend's agent, who kak the im- 
portance of ſuch a diſcovery, was not a 
moment at a loſs how to avail himſelf of 1 it. 


VERY ran his eye over the letter, he 
defired my friend to ſtay there, and take 
all poſſible care of the poor woman till 
his return, which ſhould be as pop. as 
pollible, 4 | 


| The due of all about her ſoon brought 
her to herſelf, when the tender encourage- 
ments and ſympathizing conſolation of my 
friend poured balm into her heart, and ſer 
her mind at peace. She then gave my 
friend a letter from herſelf, which ſhe en- 


treated her not to * till after ſhe ſhould 
| be dead, ig 


In Uittle more than an tr het agent 
returned, „ wich him a judge, and 
the 
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the agent of the poor woman's reprobated 
ſon, in preſence of whom ſhe regularly re- 
peated all ſhe had ſaid before, and ſealed 
the truth of it with her oath ; immediately 
after having done which, as if it had been 
her laſt buſineſs in life, ſhe expired in the 
arms of my friend, before the Judge had 
left the room. | 


"the Jeanne, "Ne ſhe had fo carefully 
preſerved, not only agreed with what ſhe 
had related, but alſo told the name given 
to her ſon in baptiſm, and the expreſs ſum- 
appointed for his ſupport ; z though it men- 
tioned not his name of family, nor gave 
her any direction how to find him, in re- 
ſentment, as alledged, for her refuſal to 
hold farther” converſe with his father. {4 


Such a unge turned the ſcale. My 
friend has not only defeated the baſe at- 
tempt made upon her fortune and cha- 
racter, but alſo puniſhed thoſe concerned 
in it, in an exemplary manner. 


I 2 am confident I need. not. tell you ſhe 
has not forgotten the young mans her com- 
paſſion 
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paſſion for whom had led the way to this 
important diſcovery; but you will pro- 
bably be agreeably ſurprized, when I in» 
form you of an additional ne which, 
| * Wachen IT. N iT] * I UH 3 F511] For ke N 

r ie TEE] 28 

By he Rev which his mother had - 
given her, not to be opened till after her 
death, ſhe found that the poor. lady had 
been her neareſt relation, the ygungeſt 
ſiſtet of her. father, which was the cauſe 
of her emotion, when ſhe diſcovered Who 
my friend and her huſband. were, as re- 
flection upon the conſequences of her own. 

miſconduct, had filled the meajpre,of her 
woe, a ſecret which ſhe: faid ſhe, had. not 
revealed to her own ſon, as ſhe would not 


reflect diſgrace. upon one whom her foul 
held in the: biste honour, | 


Br — friend, who! had fo Ain re- : 
membrance of her father's having had a 
ſiſter, who had been abandoned by her 
family for having married without their 
approbation, was ſuperior to this falſe 
pride. She not only owned. her worthy, 
tots Dot 12 let her regard for her parents 


out- 
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outweigh the baſe ingratitude of the ſon 
of her huſband, to whom ſhe gave a ſum | 
of money ſufficient to enable him to earn 
a ſupport by induſtry, on condition of his 
leaving this country directly, that ſhemight 
never have the * of ſeeing him more. 


The other he etna to her 
friend Mr. Williams, to ſupply the place 
of his former unfaithful clerk,” where he 
foon gained the good opinion of the whole 


family ſo highly, that he has ſucceeded to 


his unworthy brother in the other part of 
her ſcheme, and been married to his maſ- 
ter's daughter, my friend having given 
him a forrune 88 to her e 


Thus happily has ended an affair which 
has kept my ſoul in ſuch agitation for ſe- 
veral months, that I have not been able 
to write to you; for why ſhould I trouble 
my friend to read that which is a trouble 


for me to write? and thus is the juſtice 


which governs this world vindicated from 
' thoſe audacious doubts, which my ſoul 
was at fometimes almoſt tempted to enter- 


tain of it. 
LETTER 
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” "LETT. 


Doubt not but you have wondered at 
my never having taken notice of the. 


profeſſions. principally in e e 
this ee 8 | 


| The endes has been, that I waited to 
get ſome ſatisfactory knowledge of them 
myſelf. I would not give you an account 

of the truth of which if 1 was not certain, 
like the public diſputants of this place, 
who care not whether the arguments they 
advance are juſt or not, provided: they ſi- 
lence their opponent, Fiction might gra- 
tify your curiofity, but | would alſo inform 
your reaſon with cru. h. 


_ * There are in this country three civil pro- 
feſſions called liberal; 1 ſuppoſe, as free - 
ing the mind frem the chain of ignorance 

and prejudice. Theſe ate the faceudutnt; | 
the juris-prudential, and the medical; or, 
as they are called here, the Gown, the 

Vor. II. e Leng- 
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Long-robe, and the Faculty. I add the 
third as coming within the definition, al- 
though the two former refuſe to rank with 


It, 


There is alſo a fourth profeſſion, which 
lays claim to the ſame title of liberal, per- 
haps by contradiction, This is the mili- 
Ae ar, 508 it is e the Sword. 

The firerdotal eee has always beld 
the firſt rank in every ſtate but our's, 
where it has no rank, as it never mixes 
with the ere nor enters into their af- 
fairs. | 

The an of this reſpedt 3 is ; obvious, 
and well-founded ; the object of the pro- 
ſeſſion being certainly the moſt 1 Important 
of all human concerns. 


It has been obſerved though, as what 
human inſtitution can there be which hu- 
man depravity cannot pervert, that this 
ſpiritual reſpect has been often made to 
ſerve temporal purpoſes, and advantage 
taken or; the ignorance of the * to 
| dennis 
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deprive them of the good things of this 
life, as a means of making them happy in 
a future; for the power of the clergy is 
a —_ in n to that n | 


= 
| 
| 
= 
3 
' 
= 


The Aa on chis account between 
reaſon and ſuperſtition, make the moſt 
conſiderable part of the hiſtory of this 
nation for ſeveral ages. But the conteſt 
has been for ſome time decided; the re- 
ligion of reaſon. is eſtabliſhed, and conſe- 
quently the uſurpations of ignorance; at an 
| end. 9 


1 have taken the greateſt pains to ih- 

form myſelf of this religion, and find. 
with the greateſt pleaſure, that except in 
fome unintelligible opinions concerning the 

nature of the Deity (and what opinion can 

be other, which pretends to define that 

which exceeds. the powers of the human 
mind to underſtand ?) their religion is in 

eſſence, nearly the ſame with our's. It is 

ſumple; it is ſublime! It affects not to 

throw a veil of obſcurity over ſubjects in 

their own nature the moſt plain, nor maices | 
Picty conſiſt in things indifferent. 5 


5 But 
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But why ſhould I be ſarpriſ:d at this 
agrtement? Is not truth reer and every 
where the . +12 | 


Put as there is not any advantage which 


is not attended with i its IEG: the 
fimple purity of this religion is fo badly 


adapted to the groſs conceptions of the 
unthinking, that is, of the greater part of 


this people, that they have very little more 


than the appearance of religion amongſt 


them, as is the caſe with us; like cauſes 


always producing like effects. They are 


ſhewn the abſurdities of ſuperſticion, but 


tlicy ſee nothing elſe to ſubſtitute in its 


place: for any operation upon their minds 
envſt come through their ſenſes; * 


3. La 
3 I'S en * 0 1 


Tau want of religion," and its conſe- 
quence, the want of moral virtue, whoſe 
firmeſt ſupport it is, is generally imputed 
'to want of care and attention in the clergy 
to enforce by example what they inculcate 


by precept. But the imputation is moſt 
Injuricus. 


When 
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When the empire of ſuperſtition Was 
overtucned, the unnatural empire. of one 
man over the mind of another fell with it. 
All the cl-rgy can do now is to perſuade ; 
and the mind muſt be properly preparecl 
before it will receive perſwaſion, which. is 
too ſcldom the caſe where there is the pre- 
ſent gratification of. pleaſure, and the pride 
of imaginary independance to oppoſe it. 
The religion of reaſon can only ſatisfy the 
' few who "think z but it muſt be Juperſti- 
tion which can affect a people. „ 


There is alſo anctfer cauſe which ks 
ens the influence of the clergy over the 
people of this country, which j n their want 
of an independent proviſion, an indiſpen- 
fible neceſſary to reſpect, without which 
there can be no perſwafive influence. 


I perhaps ſhould alſo add their unnecef. 
fary number, which. partly is the cauſe of 


their poverty ; at leaft it makes it the moſt 
remarkable, | 


L call the number unneceſſary, becauſe, 
Wo they are appointed ſolely to adminiſter 
| K 3 the 
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the rites of religion to the people, more 
than is neceſſary for that purpoſe are nor 
only uſeleſs in themſelves, but alſo an in- 
jury to the ſtare, by depriving it of ſo 
many members who might be of uſe in 
other profeflions, this profeſſion being ſe- 
cluded from all other ſervices by their in- 
| ſtitution, The number therefore ought, 
in good policy, to be reſtricted within cer» 
tain bounds. 


Other objections made to the clergy ap- 
p ar to be equally injurious, when applicd 
to them as a body, Among ſuch a-num- 
ber. it is impoſſible but there muſt be ſome 
unworthy individuals; but there is no 
greater error, no greater fallacy, than con - 
cluding from particulars z from the abuſe 
againlt the uſe. Judge of the aggregate 
by the majority, and I am perſuaded the 
judgment will be greatly in their favour. 


Were what I have here ſaid to be read 
in this country, I am ſenſible that the ge- 
neral voice would be raiſed againſt me, 
there. being no topic ſo popular as the 
abuſe of the c'ergy. But that weighs not 
with me. I ſeek truth wherever to be 

| 1 found, 
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found, and will do- juſtice without ar 
ing whom it may difpleaſe. ; 


have the happineſs of great intimacy 
with a clergyman in this city, who, in a 
late converſation on this ſubject, gave me 
the following account of himſelf, which 
will be the beſt illuſtration of what | bas | 
N | bk bod 


4 I was born (ſaid he) in a diſtant part 
© of the kingdom, where my father, who 
« was allo a clergyman, lived to old age, 
« and brought up a family of ſix children: 
without reproach upon an income of 
66 thirty pounds a year, paid him for ſerv=: 
ing the cures of two pariſhes, which 
« yielded to the abſent Incumbent. three: 
Wy bundred. e e . Alis 

FT ot „ 1 = 

o * __ was kis gelt born. recelnhs [ 
© from him the rudiments of a good edu- 

& cation, though he could not pleaſe him- 

&« ſelf with any proſpect of its turning to 
% my advantage in the way of gaining a 

« ſupport in life, he having neither inte- 


< reſt nor fortune to ſupport me through-* 
Ka Mm the 


0 
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the ſtudy neceſſary for my entering into 


any of the learned profeſſions. © But the 
beneficence of heaven exceeded his ex- 
pectation. 8 


A lady of fortune, who had an houſe 
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in the pariſh where we lived, in which 


ſhe uſually ſpent the ſummer months, 
was ſo generous as to ſend me to Oxford 
as a companion to her ſon, who had 
conceived a regard for me, where 1 
went through the courſe of the Univer- 
fity with ſome credic. But juſt when 
] might haze hoped to reap fome ad. 


vantage from my ſtanding, I was called 


home by the nearer duty of taking care 


of my father, who had loſt the uſe of 


his limbs by a ſtroke of the palſy. The 
lady here ſtood my friend again, and 
prevailed upon the biſhop to give me 
orders; by which means I was enabled 


to do my father's duty, and ſave him 
from wanting a morſel of bread in his 


old age. 


l had performed this pleaſing duty 


'v6. 


for ten years, when the incumbent of 


„ our 
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ce our pariſhi's died. The pariſhioners, 
« who honoured my father as their own,. 
« and loved me as a brother, went in a 
% body to the biſhop, and beſought him 
« to give me the living, or at leaſt one of 
ti the pariſhes, ſetting forth the virtues and 
« diſtreſſed circumſtances of my. father, 
% and my care of him, in: the ſtrongeſt 
« colours th-y were able, to induce him to 
« comply with. their requelt.. 


4 But the biſfiop viewed the matter in 
another light; and diſapproving their 
preſumption in thinking themſelves of 
&« ſufficient. conſequence to make ſuch an 
application to him, without ſeeming ta. 
% pay any attention to their repreſentation. 
of my father's diſtreſſes, he anſwered. 
them ſlightly that he was engaged; nor 
would even promiſe to deſire the new: 


incumbent to continue me in the cu- 
« racy. 


6c 


Ln 


40 
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As the good people were returning | 
home, unhappy in being the heareis of 
theſe ſad tidings, their way led. them by 
the ſeat of a nobleman, who happening: 
| ks 47 6. tg, 


« 
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to be at his door, and ſeeing ſuch a 
body of well looking people together, 
* had the curiolity to enquire whither 


«they were going, upon which ”" told 
ty * the n ſtory. 


„ His generous heart was affected. He 

66 commended their zeal to ſerve fo wor- 

thy an object as they repreſented my 

* father to be; and inviting them into his 

* houte, directed them ro be hoſpitably 

s entertained, for the biſhop had not 
«aſked them to wet their lips. 


« Nor did he ſtop! here. He directly 
« ordered his equipage, and went to pay 
a vilit to the biſhop, from whom he 
tool occaſion to aſk if he had yet dil. 
0 2825 of our living. 


« The biſhop, pleaſed to have the op- 
« portunity of obliging a man of his con- 
« ſequence, anſwered that he had not; 
„ adding, that if his lordſhip had any 
« friend whom he was deſirous of ſervings 


40 he mould to happy to give it to bim.“ 
<2] n EF his 
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« This was directly what his lordſhip 
«©. wanted. He accepted the offer, and 
named me; but without telling his rea- 
„ fon, ſcorning to exert ſuch a triumph 
« over him. 


«© The biſhop, though evidently as 
„much embarraſſed as he was ſurprized, 
could not retract his offer. He would 
even have made a. merit with the public 
of his beneficence to my. father; but his. 
% lordſhip defeated that attempt, by re- 

e lating che whole ics N 


* 


2 1 ban not adi was the happineſs 
« of my heart upon this occaſion. I 
Was able to lighten the afflition of 
« fickneſs upon my father, by delivering 


him from the apprehenſions of want,, 


and to cloſe his eyes in comfort.. 


I was able to ſupport my aged mo- 
« ther, and provide for my brothers and 
_ «- fiſters-with decency; and I was able to 
ſhew the greateſt ſenſe which my heart 


[+= felt, of the friendſhip of my pariſhio- 
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ners, with whom I ſtill lived, as their 
brother, in every reſpect, 


„ had not been wanting in paying my 


ſincere thanks to my beneficent patron, 
but the ufe I made of his beneficence, 


was more pleaſing ro him, than any 


profeſſions. He honoured” me with his 
friendſhip; and as foon as the death of 
my father ſet me, in ſome reſpect, at li- 
berry, for never did I lay me down ta 


fleep one night, while he lived, without 
pray ing at his bed ſide; I could not re- 


fuſe complying with his requeſt, to tra- 
vel with his fon, which I had the leſs re- 
luctance to do, as I had now a brother 
in orders, to whom I could commit the 


performante of any duty with aſſurance, 


that he would execute it in the manner [ 2 
could with. 


* On my return from abroad, I would 
have retired to my living, and content- 
edly devoted the reſt of my days to a 
duty ſo pleaſing to me; but my patron 
would not permit me. 


He 
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„ He was ſo well ſatisfied with the 

e manner ia which I had diſcharged the 
« important truſt he had honoured me 
« with, that he not only procured me 
«© from the miniſter, a living in this city 
e of much greater value than my own; 
but alfo the liberty of reſigning that to 
« my brother, ſo that I am not ſeparated 
«© from the home, the friends of my 
% youth, with whom 1 paſt a n in 
6 happineſs every year. 


„ My only care now is to make a pro- 
c per uſe of the good things of this world, 
© which heaven hath beſtowed upon me 
with ſo liberal an hand.” 


Does not one ſuch clergyman as this, 
O Chang-ti, over-balance the. failings of 
a thouſand others in the ſcale of reaſon, 
candour, and Juſtice ? Will he not do ho- 


nour to the mitre which Wo hangs over 
his head £3 wt 


LETTER 
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LET TER: XL 
HE profeflion. of the law, though 
5 only the ſecond: in rank, may in 

many reſpects be conſidered as the firſt in 
eonſequence, becauſe of the greater oppor- 
tunity it has of acquiring wealth, the on- 
ly ſolid. foundation of reſpect and power in 
this country. 


Viewed in a ſpeculative: light, nothing, 
humanely ſpeaking, can deſerve higher re- 
ſpect than a-profeſſion, in which a man de- 
votes the labours of his life to the ſupport 
of juſlice. But when the practice of the 
profeſſors is taken into the view, I appre- 
hend: that relpec will. be greatly leſ-- 
ſened. 


Inſtead of Abs to ſupport juſtice, 
n labour is only to procure ſucceſs to 
the cauſe in which. they. are employed for 
hire, without ever conſidering whether it. 
is juſt or not. On the contrary, they al- 
—_ m__ to exert. greater efforts, in the 

| ſupport: 
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| ſupport of a cauſe which is unjuſt, as a 
lure to others to employ them in the like, 
there being no cauſe ſo flagrantly iniqui- 
tous, that a large fee will not engage law- 
yers of the firſt eminence- in their profeſ- 
11 to On. in its 3 | 


Nor are the means FEE uſe of by them 
on theſe occaſions, leſs illiberal, than the 
end is unjuſt, They apply to the paſſions 
of the judges, when they are confcious. 
that they cannot convince their reaſon, 
and ſtrive, by every baſe and injurious im- 
putation, to raiſe a prejudice againſt their 
opponent, without any regard to decency; | 
or even "as, in what they Fe. 3 


It mould x lh be chose that 
ſuch a conduct muſt raiſe a Prejudice 
| againſt themſelves ; but the contrary is the 
fact, Neither engaging in a bad cauſe, 
nor being defeated in a good one, does any 
injury to the character of a lawyer, —_ 
vided he ſhews abilities in it. | 


The Walon of this; beſide the rebippocat | 


ne which the univerſal Previlenees 
of 


* 
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of avarice inſpires, is the cuſtom of pay- 
ing lawyers beforehand ;, ſo that it is the 
ſame thing to them, nes they ſuc- 
ceed or not; nor will this abuſe of their 
proteflion ever be prevented, till that me- 
thod is aboliſhed, and their pay ment made 
to depend upon ſucceſs. Then, and then 


only, will they be care ful not to engage in 
a bad cauſe. 


Some erate the deciſion of the ini- 
quitous claim made upon my friend by the 
baſe- born fon of her huſband, 1 dined 
along with her one day, at the houſe of 
a perſon of diſtinction, where there was a 
number of people of rank; and among 
them a lawyer of great eminence, who- 
had been employed by her adverſary, and 
2 all his ability in bis behalf, even 
to loading her with the loweſt perſonal 


* 


I own my heart . againſt 1 
at the ſame table with a man capable of 
ſuch proſtitution; but ſo far was he from 
being aſhamed of it, or even appearing to- 
think it wrong, that he addreſſed. the grea 

teſt 
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teſt part of his converſation to her for the 
whole day, ſaying more than once, that 
he had been very ſorry for his being en- 
gaged againſt her, when ſhe ſent to re- 


tain him, as ſhe had done, as ſoon as the 


attack was made upon her, having from 
the firſt had a bad opinion of his client's 
cauſe. 


What would our Sovereign ſay; what 
would'ſt thou ſay, to an advocate, who 
had made ſuch a ſnzech before you in 
Quang-tong? Never would a tongue 
ſo proſtituted, be permitted to ſpeak 
more. | 


But though this is the general rule of 


the profeſſion, it is not without exception 


in more than one illuſtrious inſtance. 


The lawyer, who * my friends ; 
juſt cauſe, has always ſteadily refuſed to 
undertake any one which he did not think 
ſo. If he has not been always right in that 
Opinion, it has been owing to the partial 
repreſentations made by his clients of their 
own cauſes, not to any want of judgment 
in 
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in him. Nay, to ſuch an uncommon 
height has he carried the purity of this 
principle, that he nobly reſigned an office 
of great dignity and emolument, rather 
than do that which he thought unjuſt. Such 
men are an honour to the moſt honourable 
profeſſion. | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


HERE is an appearance of injuſtice 


1 in ranking the medical profeſſion, 
after the juriſ-prudential, when their re- 
ſpective objects are conſidered, health be- 


ing certainly of more value to man than 


fortune. 


This injuſtice though is not of modern 


date. When lawyers ruled the Roman 
commonwealth, phyſie was reckoned the 
profeſſion of a ſlave. 5 | 


: Whence this wry ariſe is hard to con- 
ceive. Perhaps from want of knowledge 
in the profeſſion, which required a deeper 
inſight into the works of nature, and her 
manner of effecting them, than had been 
then, or indeed till very lately mY by 


man. 


But, be that as it may; this * 
is carried here to a very great height. It 


is an made a profeſſion of reaſon. 


There | 
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There is not a part of the human body, 
whole conſtruction is not perfectly under- 
ſtood; nor an ailment, to which it is ſub- 
ject, that is not traced regularly to its 
cauſe. 


Such a knowledge would only add to 
human miſery, by ſhewing us the infinite 
variety of dangers, with which we are 
ſurrounded, if there were not alſo re me- 
dies diſcovered for chem. 


"Yew this purnale every production of 
the animal, mineral, arid vegetable king- 
doms have been reduced to their firſt prin- 
ciples, the configuration of their parts, on 
which their power, and mode of action 


2 1 diſcovered; and the effects of 


that action for the cure of every particular 
ailment proved by experiment, and. deli- 
neated for uſe. In a word, the profeſſion 
of phyſic, as I have ſaid: before, is in this 


country a rational profeſſion, in the trueſt 
ſenſe. 


Nor are the time and e ne- 


ch, for inveſtigating ſo extenſive a 


ſubject, 


. VA — — — 
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ſubject, unrewarded by the profits ariſing 
from the practice of this profeſſion. A 
phyſician of eminence never fails t to make 
an ample nn. 


. But it is to be feared, chat the tempta - 
tion of making ſuch a fortune too often 
gives riſe to a moſt deſtructive abuſe of 
the profeſſion. This is, by prolonging a 
diſeaſe, in order to encreaſe the profits of 
attendance on it; the mode of remunera- 
tion in this nn mu like that in the 
* gerne 


„ T >, | Sia 5th 
"= 1 6 2 ® * . 2 * 3 4 4 þ A . : ; 1 1 T2 2 4 
* 


bs abuſe, therefore, is to be removed 
only. by the ſame. alteration, of never 
pay ing till the diſeaſe is at an end, either 


123 12 


only | in \ proportion to the circuraſtances of 
the diſeaſe; for it would not be juſt. to 
make the remuneration depend entirely on 
ſucceſs, in this profeſſion, as in the juris. 
prudential, the ſubject of it not being poſ- 

ſible to be ſubmitted to the ſame accuracy 
of conſideration, nor the event determi- 
nable by any certain rule. We can know 
how a judge ought to decide; but we can- 

TT | not 
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not know how the Deity may ante to dif: 
. of his creatures. | | 


Due there Is anche abuſe by many de- 
grees greater, and of worſe conſequence 
than this, to which this profeſſion is moſt 
injuriouſly ſubjected. This is the intruſion 
of unqualified perſons into the practice 
of it. 


On FR firſt arrival in this city I was 
furpiized to read in the accounts of new 
occurrences, publiſhed here every day, in- 
fallible remedies for moſt of the ailments 
and accidents to which the human body is 
liable; and many of them under the ſanc- 
tion of the royal authority. « Happy 
5 people, (ſaid I to myſelf) of how many 
«* evils is life caſed among you lh 


But how was 5 my ſuprize turned into in- 
dignation, when upon farther enquiry I 
found that all thoſe. boaſted remedies were. 

the groſſeſt impoſition, put by empirics, 
equally impudent and ignorant, upon the 
credulity and weakneſs of the public, the 
beſt of them being barely inſignificant * 
| e Eüt 
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but much the greater part moſt really 
prejudicial to *. | 


The permiſſion of ſuch an abuſe, in a 
ſtate which pretends to good government, 
is moſt unaccountable, But what can be 
ſaid to that very government's giving an 
implicit ſanction to it, by prohibiting the 
imitation of theſe pretended remedies, in 
order to ſecure the profits ariſing. from the 
fale of them to: the firſt inventors, as a 
reward for their ingenuity? Take the fact 
upon my aſſertion, but expect not any rea- 
ſoning upon it. It is unneceſſary. 


To what an height of impudence theſe 
empirics will venture to riſe,. you may 
Judge by the following affair, which hap- 
pened ſince "y arrival 1 in this country. 


\A young prince of the opal houſe being | 
ſeized with one of thoſe diſeaſes, which 
proceeding from a general failure in the 
animal ceconomy, are ſeldom poſſible to 
be cured; an empiric, who without any 
pretence to the ſimpleſt rudiments of li- 
beral education, having been bred to one 


of 
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of the meaneſt of the mechanic trades, 
had taken upon him to recommend a me- 
dicine to the public, which he made up 
withour knowledge, and gave without 
judgment, on the credit of ſome anti- 
quated receipt, had the effrontery to offer 
his aſſiſtance to the prince; and on his 
offers being rejected with juſt diſdain by 
his royal relations, publicly to charge his 
death, which had been long foreſeen, and 
happened ſoon after, on their neglect of 
his- aGiſtance. And all this with impu- 
n | ee W110 this ſtrange ? 


Dot theſe caitiffs do not always eſcape ſo 
well. A young nobleman, who was on 
the point of being married, and heard 
that the irregularity of his paſt life might 
have had bad effects upon his conſtitution, 
applied lately to one of them, who pro- 


poſed for ſale a certain remedy for ever) 
. diſorder of the kind: 


Neo perſon of in who was able to 

pay for the aſſiſtance of a phyſician of 
repute (for the great miſchief wrought 
by theſe impoſtors proceeds from their 
vending 
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' vending their pretended medi icines ſo 
cheaply, that the poor are tempted to 
uſe them on that account) would have ran 
the hazard of app'ying to one of theſc &. 


Bur this youth, thoughtleſs. and preci- 
pitate in all his actions, "took the pompous = 
pretences of the empiric for truth, and 
vithout farther reflection raſhly Tens 
the doſe. 


mo 5 Was not long though, before he had | 
.reaſon to repent of his reſhneſs. There 
had been a miſtake in the compoſition, 
which inſtantly produced the moſt. terrible 
effect. His eyes ſeemed ready to ſtart out 
of his head, and his whole body begin to 
Awell in Nahr ſtrangtſt Manger, G ne 


A young Seba kh eh. 
pened to be with him at the time, directly 
took the alarm. They neither knew 
what to do. In the firſt madneſs of af- 
| fright, the injured patient ſnatched up the 
| reſt of the pretended medicine, for he had 

taken but the third part of it, and girding 
on his ſword, they both ran directly to 

Yor. II. L the 
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the empiric, whom, unluckily for him, 
they found at home. 


The ſufferer was by this time terrible to 


behold. The minute the empiric ſaw 
him, he conjectured the cauſe of his fi- 


tuation, and would have made his eſcape; 


but the other, though now unable to arti- 
culate a word, had ſtill ſtrength to prevent 


him. He drew his ſword, and being ſe- 
conded by his companion, obliged the 


' trembling wretch to ſwallow the reſt of the 
- compoſition, to avoid their putting him to 
- inſtant death. They both I moſt 
a ane with their lives. 


e 


Would it not be juſtice to „ every 
man who propoſes a medicine to ſale, firſt 
to make proof that it is harmleſs at leaſt, 


by en it en ? 


LETTER 


LETTER XI 


H E laſt of the e called li- 
beral, and juſtly fo ranked, though 
it arrogates the precedence to itſelf, is the 
military; a profeſſion, whoſe firſt effect is 
to overturn all the other, however the fu- 


may be its e e i 


bd 2 
Fx Ny 


This SIE is ſo co — in 
this country from what it is with us, that 


it requires a particular deſcription to be 
made intelligible to . 5 


| 55 . Waris here 5 end: learned regularly at 


prirciples which pretend to demonſtration, 


That i impetuous courage in affiult;which | 
chiefly determines the matter with us, is 
reprobated here. An intrepid firmneſs in 
the face of danger, and cooll obedience to 


command, are the only qualifications re- 
quired in a ſoldier, where myriads are 
I th „ ſlain 


A) 
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ture eſtabliſnment of them in gater aa | 


home; and the conduct of it ſtudied upon 
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flain without a ſtroke of the ſword, and 
the victory gained by fire- arms, the uſe of 
which they "have brought to a perfection 
truly dreadful. 


In this cool intrepidity, this power over 
nature to ſtand to be ſhor at, the ſoldiers 
of this country are ſaid to exceed all others. 
Iadeed they ſeldom have been vanquiſhed 
in the field, where the fault has not been 
evidently in their commander; whereas, - 
by their reſolution, they have often te me- 
died that fault, and ſnatched the victory 
= med rule. | 


© Nor js their ranges of fighting more 
| different from our's than the other opera- 
tions of their warfare. Before a war is 
undertaken, the expence of it is calculated, 
and provided for, and every kind of mi- 
litary ſtore laid in readineſs for uſe, in the 
places where they ſhall be wanted, before 
the armies take the field, where they have 
no other hardſhips or difficulties to encoun- 
ter, but what are oppoſed to them by the 
immediate efforts of their enemies; for 
which reaſon. they exert all their art in 

making 
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making various movements, in order to 
gain the advantage of ſituation, the ulti · 
mate object of their aim, and that o 
which victory almoſt always depends, with- 
out feeling any of thoſe wants and incon- 
veniencies which make our unprovided 

armies ſeek the inſtant deciſion of a battle, 


In ſuch a kind of warfare, it is evident 
that perſonal ſtrength is of little avail to 
the leaders, who enter not into perſonal 
conflict with the ſword, nor encumber 
themſelves with armour of defence, which 
cannot avail againſt the force of the can- 
non. It is therefore held in no reſpect. 


An officer here rather affects infirmity of 


body to enhance the merit of the ſtrength ' 
of his mind. And this is the reaſon of 
that effeminacy in their behaviour, which 
appears ſo inconſiſtent with their profeſſion, 
and gives ſuch juſt offence, While they 
fear not man in war, they think they have 
A right to all the fears and foibles of wo- 
man in peace. 


[ went yeſterday morning to return te 
vili of a military officer, whom I had 
9944 Lg;  . - —_ 
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known in India. He was ſeated at his 


breakfaſt of the choiceſt tea of Hyſon, 


which he ſip'd out of the moſt elegant 
porcelain of Nanguin. His head was 
wrapped in a coif, bordered with the fineſt 
lace z his temples bound with a ribband of 
the colour of a roſe; a gown of the filk 
of chintz of Pekin, flowed looſe around 
him; be had hoſe of white ſilk on his 
legs, and his feet were half covered with 


flippers « the leather of: III. 
LEY S 


As ſoon as he had finiſhed his breakfaſt, | 
he aſked permimoa to dreſs before me; 
and on my aſſenting, a perſon, in an ha- 
bit peculiatly trim entered, and pulling off 
his ſto. Kings inſtantly, fer about clipping 
away the horny excreſcences on the ends 


of the articulations of his feet; at every 


touch he gave to which, the military man 


winced; and with looks of the ſtrongeſt 
apprehenſioa, begged of the doctor to 
take care. The * took UP n 


half an hour. 


This doctor was ſucceeded directly by 
| e. dreſſed in the formal garb of a 
4 | * 
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phyſician, who, pulling. a caſe of was 
ments out of his pocket, and opening a 
box brought by his own ſervant in a gau- 
dy livery, which contained pots of oint- 
ment, bottles of liquid, and boxes of 
powders of various ſorts and colours; the 
military man reclined his head on the back 
of the chair, and having conjured the 
doctor not to hurt him, opened his mouth, 
in which the other went to work, with all 
his filthy mixtures, in ſuch a nauſeous 
manner, that I was obliged to turn away. 
from the ſight, or my ſtomach would . 
tainly have diſgorged its contents. This 
hateful operation, which he called dreſſing 
his teeth, took up another half hour. e 


— 


Aſterufde Wen the horte had recover 
ed his ſpirits, after the fatigue of theſe two 
important operations, a third operator en- 
tered, more extraordinary in his appears ' 
ance than all the reſt. His hair was tied 


up in a buſh, at the back of his head, an 
big as an horſe's tail. His coat had been 


green, and bound with gold; his waiſtcoat 
had been blue with holes of ſilver ; both 
covered ſo thick with meal, that it was 

3 difficult 
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difficult to diſtinguiſh their colours. In a 
word, there was nothing natural, nothing 
of a piece about him. 


1 no ſooner entered, than advancing 

to the gentleman with an air of familiarity, 
he threw ea looſe robe over his ſhoulders, 
| which covered him all over, and then tak- 
ing off his coif, immediately diſhevelled 
his hair in ſuch a manner, that he looked 
like one of the frantic votaries of the idol 
Wiſtaaw; when clearing out of it, with a 
_ toothed inſtrument made of the tuſk of an 
elephant, a quantity of dirty meal and 
greaſe diſguſtful to the ſight, he worked 
his hair about, ſometimes twiſting it up 
in pieces of paper, which he ſqueezed be- 
tween heated irons, till he forced it up into 
a buſh ; then diſhevelling it again, till at 
length, by the help of greaſe and meal, 
he tortured it into a figure which nature 
had never impoſed upon an human head. 
This operation conſumed as much time as 
the two former. 


Having then put on his garments, 1 
imagined the work of the morning was 
. over. 


* 
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over. But I was miſtaken. He had ſcarce 
finiſned his dreſſing, when the figure of 
Foppery herſelf ſlid into the room hum- 
ming a tune. 


LE: Ah! Monſieur !-(faid the man of war 
« as ſoon as he faw him) How could you 
« ſtay ſo late? You promiſed tu have been 
« here before breakfaſt, Gt I-waited' fes. 
«. ven! minutes for my” £567 6: Hina 
4. 70 9515 dit 
; Wat „Ah! Mon. Dieu l ee the 
60 yr Ty in a jargon between tlie | 
« of this country and that of the Prenehy 
« which would be unintelligible!ito you; 
* and I: mall therefore not ſtrive dikindid 
41 tate), 1 [ would have attended your ho- 
* nour to the moment, but I-was! pres: 
6 vented by 1 the firſt miniſter of ſtate, ) 
« was. delayed from taking his leffor aboye-:! 
e an hour, by ſome curſed diſpatches from 
. Holland, which I could not hinder his 
T Koppit ng ro open, though I told him 
bow unreaſonable it was to make me 
Veit. But allonsf we will £ Pen bi 
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I I yas utterly at a loſs to conceive what 

leſſon of ſufficient importance, to interfere 
with the buſineſs of the ſtate, this extra- 
ordinary perſonage could have to teach 
the miniſter; but I was ſoon informed; 
by his preſent pupil's telling him, it was 
not in his power to attend to him then, as 
he was juſt going out; and therefore that 
be would only practiſe the bow at entrance 
and 2 and walk one turn round 
the room. 


* man we mode inſtantly took his 
pupil by the hand, and leading him into 
the middle of the room, humming a tune, 
as nurſes do to infants when they are firſt 
coaxing them to walk, he taught him to 
ſcrape. his feet upon the floor, and bend. 
his. body into half a ſcore antic poſtures; 

and then leading him to the door, walked 


off with a ſmile of affected en. 


This teacher of the feet was ſucceeded 
by one for the tongue ; but the ſcholar 
had not time tu do more with him that 
Aay, than juſt to read over a ſet of polite 
TO in the language of the French, 

which 
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which the maſter brought to him for the 
embelliſhment of his diſcourſe. 


1 The ſcene was cloſed 15 a ſerocious- 
looking fellow, the firſt fight of whom 
ſhewed me that he profeſſed the noble 


ſcience of defence; but be alſo had come 
too late. 


The gentleman now thinking he had 
fufficiently diſplayed his diligence to me, 
would not run the hazard of diſordering 
his dreſs by a fingle poſture. All the 
maſter was permitted to do for his viſit, 
was barely to * the ne of his 
ſword. 8 750 in 3 


e 3 1 
could not forbear obſerving to him, that 


all of them were of the country with 
"_ he had ſo Ny been at war. 


He fmited, and — my hand; 

My dear friend (ſaid he) it is but juſt 
| « to let them earn back ſome of the mo- 
. < ney we have taken from them. Be- 
+ V ide, the truth is, they are 1 only 
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<< people in the word who have any no- 
<« tion of politeneſs. Our own are ſuch 
* aukward brutes, that there is no bear- 
ing them. Give me Engliſh ſoldiers, 
<< but French me and elner al- 
4c 1 5 1 i | 


He then 3 me to 1 Pre when 


he went into one of the pabankeens of 

this country, to be carried acroſs the ſtreet, 
though the weather was uncommonly fine, 
While I walked away, fick at the manner 
ia which I had waſted my morning. 


What thinketh my friend at this mode 
. of life for a military man? Could you 
have conceived it to be true if I had not 
in ſome meaſure aceounted for the reaſon 
of it And are theſe the ſoldiers who 
Jpread their victories from Pole to Pole ? 


But they may go too far! The body 
mas greater influence on the mind than is 
commonly thought, or eaſy to be under- 
ſtood. The effeminacy of · the former may 
affect the latter, and then * their glory 
ill ** 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 


Have Nane the laws of Aires sup 

I retract that praiſe! or, not to be un- 
juſt! I reſt rain to particulars, that which 
was ſpoken generally; and confine. my 
ern I en Py narrow limits. 


* rs 8 | 


As I was returning bens * che 
Bourſe one day, about the ſecond hour af - 
ter the noon, I was ſtopped in the: ſtreet 
by three ill favoured ruſſians, one of whom 
telling me he had a warrant againſt me, 
the other two inſtantly ſeized, and dragꝰd 
me tike a malefattor to a priſon houſe, in 
the bottom of a dark alley, where I was 
faut in, among a number of vtetches, 
Whoſe looks Am w TE 


a4 


n vas in vain for me to aſk What whey 
meant; to plead innacenee, and alledge 
that they muſt have miſtaken me for ſomt 


other perſon. The miſcreants only in- 


ſuked my«dliſtacs, tailing me wih ſcoffs. 


Ae 
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that they were not to be impoſed upon in 
ſuch a manner. 


It is PRESS, for me to deſcribe what 
I felt at ſuch treatment. I was for ſome time 
abſolutely ſtupiſied with horror and affright. 
Reaſon, however, at length came to mx 
aid. I bluſhed at my own weakneſs; and 
calling upon the God of juſtice for ſup- 


port, expected the event with the firmneſs 
| . a man. 


1 * Ae been in eee above 
an hour, when one of that difperſed peo- 
ple, who having been driven from their 
own country for their crimes, have ſpread 
themſelves. over the face of the earth, 
though perſecuted and deteſted wherever 
they go, came to me; and with an aſ- 
ſured look, aſked me whether it would, not 
be better for me to pay him his money 
than remain in priſon, as I certainly ſhould, 
if to the end of my life, till he ſhould be 


This ſpeech confirmed me in my opi- 
nion that I Was. miſtaken for ſome other 
* 
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perſon. I told him fo milely, and af- 
ſured him that I had never ſeen his face 
before; neither did 1 owe money to any 
man living, as I would convince him, 


if he would permit me to fend Ow wid 
n. FF ; 


Bur inſtead of poyiug N to my 
wins he only loaded me with abuſe; 
Lou never ſaw me, (ſaid he) and you 
„ owe me no money! Thou lyeſt, thou 
. « jdolatrous heathen; and the truth is not 


V in thee! Did I not {ell you a parcel of 


« diamonds in Bengal for three lacs of ru- 
s pees, with which you. ran away to this 
&« country inſtead of paying me, as I have 
_ « three honeſt men, who were witneſſes to 
* our e to G i 
1 1 then again | defired 1 to 
« ſend for my friends, who would eon- 
« yince him of his miſtake, but in vain, 
« He bade me give him an order upon my 
« broker, Mr. Williams, for the large 
„ diamond; which I had given him to-ſell 
for me, and he would on receipt of it 
* * diſcharge me z, otherwiſe I ſhould flay 
+ an there = 
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0 there to the end of my life; ſaying it 
56 was his own diamond, one of thoſe 
% which I had Ry wb of at Ben- 
© We * a | | 


4 ar it was in vain for me to reaſon 
with him, and therefore I replied not. 
Enraged at my filence, which he called ob- 
ſtinacy, he would have proceeded from 
curſes and revilings to ſtrokes, had no: tlie 

5 p ow ws _ PORE lie. F 
- ReBigned to the proteftion of ther power 
which ſupports the world, I far down; and 
turning my eyes in upon my on heart, 
found conſolation: there. One happineſs 
I derived from their eruelty, I» was alone. 11 


— Ps <S — — d *% 4 POR: 
- 7 A f 9 * * 8. 


4 115 


It may be imagined that my ates 
could not be very pleaGng in ſuch a 
ſicuation; but that ' was not the caſe. 1 
was at Peace with myſelf, and regarded 
A N any dach nenn. 5 
As to the: Inge Ane which: I * 
dees. 1 eovenanted with myſelf not to 


ark to it. The diamond —p— Was 
not 
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not mine to give him, even had F been 
weak enough to purchaſe my liberty ſo 
poorly. It is that which our ſovereign 
gave me, to purchaſe with the price of it 
any works of mechaniſm, and matters of 
learned curioſity, which I ſhould think 
may be entertaining in his own ſtudies, or 
uſeful to his people, as models for their 
imitationz for it muſt be acknowledged 
that the mechanic arts are carried to much 
greater perfection here than with us; and 
though I could out of my own. property. 
have paid the ſum of money which he. 
claimed as a debt; I would. not. be ſo far 
an accomplice in his iniquity, though. 
againſt myſelf, as to do it : beſide, I was 
aſſured that in a city where there is ſuch - 
intelligence, I could not be long ſecreted 
from the enquiries of my friends. 


When my thoughts had wearied them= 
ſelves in revolving theſe matters, I ſunk 
inſenſibly into a ſoft ſleep, when imagina- 
tion inſtantly _—_— me to the tent of 
Tait-tong, where I thought you and I 
were fitting beſide the ſage, liſtening in 
happy __— to the words of his wiſdom. 
« Virtue, 


« Virtue, (methaught he faid) is. proved: 
„ by adverſity. That which is not ſu- 
« perior to the evils incident to life. is 
but an wth name.“ 


1 ee i wad, and far from 
whining at my ' preſent ſituation, I con- 
| ſidered it as a combat which was to crown 
me with glory. 


in abe ing! was viſited again bß 
my pretended creditor, in company with 
three of his brethren, if poſſible more ill - 
favoured than himſelf, and the ___ of 
the pom Wn | 25 | 

He again demanded 3 of, his 
debt, or an order for the diamond, of 
which he faid I had defrauded him, as he 
could prove by the teſtimony of the three 
men preſent, whom he had brought with 
him from Bengal for that purpoſe, on 
finding that I had fled from thence. | 


My anſwer was the ſame as before, to 
which I only added, that he ſhould never 
receive other anſwer from me; nor even 

a another 
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another word, till he ſhoold lat me ſee my 


friends. 


lle grew outrageous! He loaded me 
with revilings and curſes, and even ſpit 
nis rheum in my face z but ſtill I loſt not 


the command of myſelf, nor en him 


a word. 


When he and his brethren were gone, | 
the keeper of the priſon- houſe adviſed | 
me, with a badly counterfeited appearance 
of friendſhip, to make up the matter with 


my creditor, leſt he ſhould be provoked 


. to charge me. criminally, with what he 
now claimed only as a debt, the conſe- 
quence of which could not but Be 72710 to 5 


me. i 


: 


1 thanked him ths his apices in terms 


of civility, but declined. following it; as 


| 1 faid 1 never had ſeen, much leſs had 
dealings with the man before, and there- 


fore depended vom my innocence to pro- 
tect me. 


—ͤ—— —— — — 
0 — — 
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% Why, Sir, (he returned) perhaps you 
* may think that will do. But let me 
„ tell you, innocence ſignifies nothing 
againſt proof; and that your adverſary 
will not want, whichever he pleaſes to 
% make the caſe, a debt or a felony; 
0 thoſe people always ſwear through thick 
«*« and thin for one another; and they are 
« ſo cunning, that the devil himſelf can- 
r not detect them. So you think all the 
« men who eſcape the gallows are inno- 
« cent, and all who ſuffer guilty ? No, no, 
„that is all a miſtake ! Proof, proof i is 
« the thing! No matter whether a man is 
« innocent or guilty, he muſt depend 
upon proof, Inſtead of innocence be- 
«© ing ſufficient to defend a man, it is 
much oftener the cauſe of his being 
„ condemned; becauſe truſting to that, 
& he does not take care to provide proof, 


&« for which reaſon ten innocent men ſuffer 


- for one who 1 is really guilty,” 


J anſwered that I was iow to hear ſuch 
an account of the laws of his country, 
which I had heard ſo highly celebrated for 
their juſtice ; but that be the event what 

Ks 
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*would-I would truſt to them, and to my 
own innccence. | 


He ſhook his head, and aſked me what 
J would eat, obſcrving that I muſt be 
hungry, as not having eaten ſince I came 
into his houſe, which he ſaid was the 


fault of the ehen, who had . to 


aſk me. 


* 
— * wr -Y 1 
1 


x 


'T 155 ed that it mattered not whoſe this 


fault had been, as I was determined not to 


taſte. bread while L ſhould be nn 5 


tained chere. 


% F * | * 7 5 % . 1 Wt: 


In this ſtare I eoniticited” that dug wilt 
the next, viſited morning and evening dy 
my pretended creditor, who thought proper 
to change his mode of attack from cùrſes 


to expoſtulations, from revilings to àd- 


vice, but without any better fucceſs. 1 


| never anſwered him a word. 


z 


4 LF 


a8 compliant with the en- 
treaties of the keeper of the priſon-houſe 
and his wife to eat. I taſted not bread, 


nor 
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nor moiſtened my * with a «0p: of 
Water. 


This firmneſs, which they called obfti- 
nary, I ſaw alarmed them. The woman 
_ inſiſted, in my hearing, that I ſhould te 
ſent to ſome other priſon, ſaying, that ſhe 
would not hazard the conſequence of my 
dying in her houſe, to pleaſe any circum- 
ciſed Jew of them all; nor was it without 
difficulty that he could prevail upon her to 
let me remain, till the Jew ſhould come 
again the next morning. i 


But I was not to owe my 1 to 
her compaſſion, or rather intereſted fears 
for herſelt. In a few minutes after this 
converſation, I was ſurprized to hear the 
noiſe of loud voices upon the ſtairs, which 
led up to the chamber in which I was im- 
priſoned; when inſtantly the door was 
opened, and in ruſhed Mr. Williams, in 
company with the worthy magiſtrate, of 
whom I have made mention before, and 


half a dozen other people. 


I flew 
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1 fle to my friend. I claſped him in my 

arms; and forgetting all my firmneſs, melted 
with tears upon his bofom. 


The magiſtrate, after ſaluting me in the 
kindeſt manner, turned to the keeper of 
the priſon houſe, and demanded by what 
authority J had been brought thither, and 
detained fo long? whereupon they ſhe ved 
him an order for my impriſonment, grant- 
ed upon an oath made by the Jew, that I 


was indebted to him in a ſum of ten thou- 


ſand pieces of gold of the coin * the 
country. 


The magiſtrate then aſked me, if I had 


ever had any dealings with the man; to 


which I anſwered, as was the truth, that 


far from having had dealings with him, I 


had nevereven ſeen his face in my life, to 
my knowledge, till he came to me there; 


-and then related all that he had ſaid to 
me. 


The moment 1 mentioned his defiring 
me to give an order for the diamond, Mr. 
Williams ſaw through the whole affair. 

He 
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He remembered that ſuch a man, as I de- 
ſcribed, had applied to him to buy it; and 
aſked a variety of queſtions concerning the 
perſon to whom it belonged, undoubtedly 
in order to frame his preſent demand the 
more plauſibly againſt me. 


But this was not the matter to be conſi- 
dered then. The magiſtrate demanded of 
the keeper of the priſon houſe, whether he 
would accept of Mr. Williams and him as 
ſureties for me; to which the other, after 
ſome. little heſitation conſenting, I was re- 
ſtored to my liberty, and to my friends. 


Having gone through all the neceſſary 
formalities which I ſhall not attempt to de- 
ſcribe, as far from underſtanding them my- 
ſelf, I ſometimes bad reaſon to think them 
not well underſtood by thoſe who eonduc- 
ted them, they had ſo many conſultations, 
and ſo often changed their manner of pro- 
ceeding, the juſtice of the Jew's demand 
vpon me came to be tried in a court of 
law, where 1 had too good reaſon to re- 
member what had been told me by the 


1 of the priſon houſe; for ſo fully 
was 
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was it proved by the teſtimonies of bis 
three brethren, that juſtice muſt have ſub- 
. mitted to proof, had 1 depended folcly 
upon that for my defence. 


But, while the eyes of all prefent were 
fixed upon me, to ſee what I could oppoſe 
to a demand ſo well made out, my friend, 
the magiſtrate, applied to the judge, to 
prevent the Jew and his witneſſes from de- 
| parting out of the court, having ſome- 
thing to alledge againſt them, which 
would ſhew the credit due to their teſtimo- 

ny. 


At the firſt mention of this, they all 
inſtantly attempted to fly, but the magiſ- 
trate, who had foreſeen that, had placed 


his people to intercept them, by whom 


they were brought back into the court, 
where it was proved beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt or denial, that the witneſſes, at the 
very time they had ſworn themſelves to 
have been preſent in Bengal at my buying 
this, and feveral other diamonds from the 


Jew, and promiſing to pay him for them, 


were actually prifoners here, on a criminal 


A _ ena 


* 
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charge of receiving ſtolen goods, for 
which they had narrowly eſcaped ſuffering 
death, by the teſtimony of fome of their 
preſent brethren, one of whom was this 
very Jew, whoclaimed the debt from me, 
and had ſworn to their having bought the 
goods honeſtly. in the open Hreet at noo 
day, from perſons unknown to them, as they 
wandered about in their uſual e 
of buying old clothes. 


This 8 their demand upon me, 
from which I was diſcharged at the ex- 
pence of near one hundred pieces of gold; 
a dear price to pay for juſtice ! 


Nor was that all! They were. commit- 
ted to priſon, to be tried for their perjury, 
as if a crime perpetrated in the very pre- 
ſence of the judge, and admitted by him 
in the deciſion of my cauſe, could require 
the proof of a farther trial, when I under- 
ſtand it will coſt me as dearly to convict 
them, as it did-to defend myſelf againſt 
them. 


Are 
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Are not theſe ſtrange laws? And can 
this be called a country of juſtice or li- 
berty, where a man can be ſent to priſon, 
on a claim of debt, ſupported by no 
other proof, but the bare oath of the 
intereſted claimant, and in which priſcn, 
if he cannot find ſufficient ſureties, he 
muſt remain for ſeveral months, before 
he can recover his liberty by law, ſhould 
he then be able to pay for the recove- 
ry of it; and where all theredreſs, which 
the injured ſufferer can hope to obtain, 
if he is able alſo to pay for obtaining it, 
is to make his oppreſſor ſuffer a puniſh- 
ment of public infamy, as if any man 
could commit ſuch a crime, who was 
not dead to every ſenſe of ſhame? _ 


Would it not be more conſiſtent 

with juſtice, more likely to prevent the 
- repetition of ſuch villainies, to keep 
the perpetrators of them in priſon till 
they ſhould pay to the injured ſufferer the 
very ſum which they had attempted to 
wrong him of, as intereſt only can have 
influence upon ſouls ſo wickedly ſordid? 
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LETTE E R XV. 


Dined yeſterday in a company, which 
I am confident could not be matched 
in any other country under heaven. Can 
you believe it? There was a woman, a 
woman of diſtinction, and two men, to 
both of whom ſhe has been married; to 
both of whom The has even borne chil- 
dren, A circumſtance ſo ſtrange, fo con- 
trary to every known cuſtom, every idea 
of order or decency, muſt be explained to 
obtain belief. 


1 have told you that in this country 
marriage is contracted for life. 1 ſhould 
have added that, in certain caſes, there is a 
poſſibility of diſſolving this contract. 


The moſt common of theſe is infideli- · 
ty in the wife, on proving which, her 
huſband has a right to be ſeparated from 
her, and marry another wom an. 


This 
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This right is juſt, and the reaſon of it 
obvious. It is the only means of reſtoring 
domeſtic happineſs to an injured man, and 
ſecuring to his family the inheritance of 
their anceſtors, which might otherwiſe de- 


volve to the ſpurious oftspring of an in- 
continent wife. 


But this ur tie ſo beneficently in- 
tended, is perverted into an encourage- 


ment of the very vice it was given t to uu 
vent. 5 


0 
* . 
2 


If a wife now has a mind to change her 
huſband, ſhe has no more to do than to 
ſuffer herſelf to be detected in the bed of 
adultery with her lover, her huſband. then 
obtains a divarce, and. ſhe Wein at li- 
berty to marry as ſhe Oy Ebi 


, 1 
» # 


This ſtrange abuſe is a new „ invendion-ta | 
defeat the intent of marriage for life; at 
leaſt the practice of it is new; but it with 


not much longer be ſtrange. It is-growns = 


ſo common, that it is tobe ſuppoſed there 
will be ſome proviſion} made for it in the; 
M 3 marriage 
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marriage contract, to avoid the trouble 
and expence which attend it at preſent, 


But as the matter ftands now, the ad- 
vantage is not equal to the married pair. 
The man has not the fame power of get- 
ting rid of his wife, as ſhe has of chang- 
ing ker huſband, let him diflike- her never 
fo much. The cauſe of divorce muſt 
come from her. If ſhe chuſes to be con- 
tinent; ot to conceal her incontinency, he 
muſt drag his chain as long as he lives: let 
it gall him never ſo ſeverely. The more1 

know of theſe people, the more unintelk- 
| gible their. cuſtoms __ to me. 

off © 436 $5. © esu 5:01 

The uation of theſe prople aeg 
eye turn 0 any of then, leſt 1 Would be 
thought to _ ieee 200-31: 8 


=. : 5 


5 <4 29 . . 13 i Y r 
* Natz 122 2 33 18 204 1 Kt 


Bur they were as no ſuch embarraſſ. 
ment. They talked with eaſe to each 
other on different matters. Even the wife 
was not aſhamed to addreſs her diſcourſe 
OY to ber n end. 


{O39 1 * ;: 


3 | Good 
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Good heaven, is this conſiſtent with her 
delicacy of a ſex, whoſe characteriſtic is 
chaſtity ? ls it conſiſtent with that ſenſe of 
honour, which among this people runs ſuch 
lengths on trifles, for a man to keep com- 
pany with another, who has diſhonoured 
him thus groſsly ia the tenderett part? The 
meaneſt Chineſe would never: cat bread, 
while the defiler of his marriage bed was 
alive, much leſs enter into the ſacred bonds. 
of hoſpitality, by eating it along with 
bim. Every thing among this people is 
eee e oy is eee 
ble. 22 40 wony 


; (0,03 T3739 10244:43-75802 9169! 8 
There was in i the compuny one of thoſe 
men of unbridled vivacity, ho, from 
having been told they. have wit, perhaps 
merely out of ridicule, think themſelves 
entitled not only to ſay whatever they 
pleaſe, but _ to . whatever they ſay 
ales e wars 1He 
3 Th, v6] „inen 
Tig mam of n ids his head, 
in the torrent of his talky to aſk: the for- 
mer huſband of this doubly married lady, 
whether there was any truth in what he 
X 4 had 
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had heard, that he was going to be mar- 
ried again; and on the other's anſwering. 
in the affirmative, ** Then take it as a 
** piece of advice from me, (ſaid he) be- 
„fore you marry to oblige the father of 
your bride to bear the expence of your 
Mc divorcing her, as will probably be the 
e caſe. 


All the reſt of the company looked 
down abaſhed, while he ſtared around 
him with ſurprize not to hear his wit 
echoed by a loud laugh, as uſual. Unfor- 
tunately, the firſt good thing he ever 
ſaid in his life miſſed of applauſe for want 
of being properly 1 


Theſe profeſſed: wits are generally egres 
giuus mw | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 


Received a viſit this; morning, which | 
gave me equal joy and ſurprize. | 


1 have informed you, that ſoorr after 
came into this country, I reſtored to his 
liberty a worthy man, by paying a ſum of 
money for which he had been drawn, by 
a complication. of villainy, into debt to the 
awe 3 ens e 
; 2 7 19 2 FE 
The lt use h he made © of his liberty.» was, 
to ſeek the villain who had been the cauſe 
of his confinement ; of his meeting and: 


tranſactions with whom he has given me 
the 3 account: 8 


1 ' 7 2 
* #8 %.\% 2 11 * „ , 


66 1 could not pen to „ Wenn 

« enjoyment of the liberty to which I had 
been fo unexpectedly reſtorec by your 
* moſt generous beneficence, (ſaid he) till 

I ſhould firſt endeavour to obtain juſtice 
< from the baſe villain, @hochad.btdn the: 
9 1 of my! ruin, ve d s dn 
M 3. | ow L had: 
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„J had long known that he lived at 
% Marſeilles, where, during the late war 
©« between this country and France, he 
« had raiſed an affluent fortune in trade, 
„ out of the ſpoils of which he had 
robbed me; and whither I had often 
« written to him in the moſt moving 
terms, but could never obtain any an- 
wen. 


* Tn order tp effect this deſign, I di- 
4 rely procured authentic certificates of 
* the cauſe and length of my confine- 
% ment, my engagement for him, the 
2 ſeizure uf my fortune, in conſequence 

of his running away, and the amount 
« of what 1 had been * to. Pay 
4 box **. 


up Proyjded with theſe atteftations of the 
juſtige of my demand upon him, I ſet 
„out for Marſeilles, carrying letters of 
recommendation to ſeveral of the prin- 
* cipaſ's merchants there. | 


"detent indie oy 
9 anival. as he lived in 3 magnifi- 
« CENCE. 


«cc 
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cence. The moment he ſaw me, he 
ſtarted, and turned pale as death, but 
recovering himſelf inſtantly, he deter- 
mined to purſue his former ſyſtem of 


behaviour; and wi h the moſt harden- 


ed impudence, not only denied his ever 
having had any knowledge of me, but 
alſo threatened to have me taken up as 


* an impoſtor, and ſent to the gallies, if 


6c 
On 
- «c 
«c 


«c 


cc 


+4 


he ſhould ever hear of me any more. 
All my arguments, all my expoſtula- 


tions were in 'vam. He ordered his 


ſervants to turn me out of his houle 
with 1 ignominy. 
1 * $2.0 PE 54 Þ 3 . 5 


I then delivered my letters of recom- 


mendation, but with little avail. 11is 
vindictive temper was ſo well known, 
and he was ſo powerfully ſupported by 
the government, that no one would run 
the hazard of drawing His reſentment 
upon. his own head, 1 in behalt . a & am- 


« In this f tuation I formed the de ſpe- 
rate reſolution of appealing directly to 
* heaven, hnce I could not hope for jul- 

e UCS 
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tice from man; by putting him and 
myſelf to death, for I could not bear 
the thought of living. under ſuch. op- 
preſſion. All I waited for was, an op- 
portunity of executing this reſolution. 
in the moſt public and ſtriking manner. 
But heaven ſaved me from the guilt of 
ſuch an horrid act. 


« As | was walking one day along the 


road, beſide the ſtupendovs cliffs which 


hang over the fea, revolving various 
projects for the execution of my de- 


ſign, I ſaw a carriage with two children 


tn it, run away with by the horſes, which. 
had thrown their driver, and were gal- 
loping forward with the moſt furious 
violence toward the cliff. 


The deſperate ſituation of the chil - 
dren inſtantly ſtruck me] Without ever 
conſidering the danger of the attempt, 
or that they were only ſtrangers to me, 


1 ruſhed forward in the immediate im- 


pulſe of humanity, and ſeized the hor ſes 
heads, on the very brink of the precipice, 


« juſt time enough to prevent their plung- 


frag: ing. 
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« ing down, and fave the children in the 
e chaiſe from a fall, which ſeemed inevita- 
<« ble ; but I effected not this without in- 
jury to myſelf; the horſes in their rage 
<« having thrown me down, and in tramp- 


ling on me, broken one of my legs. 


« As there were numbers of people 
« preſent, though none of them had had. 
ce reſolution to attempt ſtopping the horſes, 
when the danger was over, we ſoon had. 
" * enough. 5 

«« The children, aw Lok 0 
6 this ſignal manner, were the ſon: and 
<. daughter of a nobleman, whoſe houſe _ 
c was not far diſtant; he had been ap- 
6 prized of their danger, and was running 
& frantic with deſpair to enquire their fate, 
„ when * met us. 


; #4 


< ng joy may be eakly e He 
e wept a few tears of joy and tenderneſs. 
„upon the necks of his children; and: 
& then learning to whom they owed their 
5 preſervation, and how dearly it had _ 
„me, he mi his attention to me. 
GL has 
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I had deſired to be carried to the inn 
« where I lodged, but he would not ad- 
mit it; I was taken to his palace, where 
« [ wanted nothing which opulence, and 
< the moſt tender care could provide for 
a me. 


« A violent fever was the immediate 
« conſequence of my hurt, in which 1 
« was for ſeveral days delirious. On the 
return of my reaſon, my beneficent 
% hoſt, whoſe care of me had never been 
« flackened for a ſingle moment, took 
« occaſion to obſerve to me, one day, 
that in my ravings I had frequently 
« mentioned the name of my undoer in 
* the bittereſt terms, though from his 
„ own imperfect knowledge of the Eng- 
< liſh language, in which I ſpoke, and the 
* natural incoherencies of my ſtate, he 
* had not been able to comprehend the 
a cauſe of my reſentment to him. 


« could have no ſcruple to acquaint 
« him with what I meant not to keep ſe- 
« cret. I even owned the reſolution, up- 
on * means of executing which I was. 


— meditating, 
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& meditating, when I had the happineſs 
" of Roving the lives of his children. 


"6 He heard me with ſympathetic at- 
« tention ; and deſiring me to drop all 
“ thoughts of an act, equally contrary to 
„the laws of God and man; and by 
4 which I muſt ſuffer as much, too proba- 
„ bly much more than he, who had done 
„ me wrong, he promiſed to employ 
means for obtaining me redreſs, which 
% ke had reaſon to hope would not be in- 
« effectuatl. 


For this purpoſe, without making any 
% application to my robber, which we 
« were ſenſible could only ferve to put 


him on his guard, as foon as I was able 
c ta travel we ſet off together for the court, 


« where he laid my affair, with all the 


« atteſtations of it, before the miniſter, 


4 jn ſo ſtrong a light, that he obtained an 
4 order for ſeizing the villain and all his 
u effects, till he ſhould do me that juſtice 
% to which I had proved myſelf wt welt 
" entitled, 


* This 
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<« This was an act not erke in the 


« courſe of law; but the principles of 


cc 


that government admit ſuch interpo- 


< ſitions of. abſolute power; and where 


£6 


40 


power is properly applied, its abſolute- 
neſs is the Perfection of government, 


„ as I have read is the caſe in your coun- 
* | cr. . | 


„ 


« chiefly, by. betraying the ſecrets of his 


6 


135 


native country during the war, through 
the means of an intercourſe which he 
kept up with ſome of his former aſſo- 
ciates in office under the government. 


. But his ſervices were now at an end; 
and the rembrance of that baſe profli- 
* gacy of principle, by which they had 


been performed, ſtill. remained. Trea- 


chery may be turned to uſe, but the 
betrayer is always deteſted. | 


5 


«6. The ſituation of the wretch, when. 


he ſaw me enter the houſe, along with 


the proper officers of law, to pur this 
order! in execution, is not to be de- 
. 60 * ſeribeſl. 
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ſeribed. His ſurprize was equal to his 


* late ſecurity! His abjectneſs to his in- 
„ ſolence. He threw himſelf at my feet. 
He beſought me with many tears to 


<* have mercy on him, offering to make 


* me inſtant. reſtitution of all I had loſt, 
„ and recompence me to my ſatisfaction 
<« tor what 1 had ſuffered; if I would w_ 
2 ceed no farther. 


* Dine. eee eee 
* bands; nor could I have ſtopped, even 
<« had I been ſo. inclined. 


„His fears of the conſequence of hav- 
<« ing all his effects ſeized were not with- 
out foundation. Among his papers 
« were found ſufficient proofs that he had 
<«" completed the character of a villain, by 
<« betraying the ſecrets of the country he 
was in, as well as thoſe of his own. 

« All my demands upon him have been 
© paid, The reſidue of his wealth, ac- 
« cumulated by. ſuch manifold villainy, 
« confiſcated: to the ſrate 3 ; and himſelf 

* thrown: 
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« thrown into a priſon, from which no 
% man ever returns.“ 


O, my friend, who can hear this, with- 
out adoring that juſtice which ſo fignally 
rules the world ? 


It will be no improper. ſequel to the 
above, to inform you that Mr. Williams 
alſo has obtained juſtice by the laws of 
his. country, from the perſon who * 
been the baſe cauſe of his misfort 
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LETTER XVII., 


Went yeſterday to pay a viſit of re- 
ſpect to the nobleman who, I have in- 


formed you, honours me with permiſſion 
0 call him my friend, | 


we were juſt entering into a converſa- | 
tion, from” which 1 ſhould have learhied 
wiſdom, when we were interrupted by the 
entrance of a young man, whoſe appear- 
ance ſpoke magnificence and wealth, while 
every feature of his face ſimpered with 


 ſelf-complacency, and ee for all the 
reſt of mankind. | 


Aſter lightly informing his lordſhip who 
he was, he added, that having a deſign 
to ſtand for a borough in his neighbour- 

hood, he had done himſelf the honour to 
come and pay his lordſhip the compli- 
*« ment of _— his intereſt.” EY 


« have a proper ſenſe of your com- 
Wa * pliment! (anſwered his lordſhip, with 


* a dig- 
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« a dignity ſufficient to humble Vanity 
ec herſelf) But, Sir, I have not the honour 
4 of knowing you. How, therefore, can 
< you expect that I ſhould recommend 
<« you to the moſt important truſt poſſible 
sto be repoſed in man? A truſt to which 
I would not recommend any man, for 
« whoſe faithful diſcharge of it I could not 
<« ſtake my own faith.“ 


« As for that matter (replied the happy 
& man) I do not mean to give your lord- 
& ſkip any trouble on the occaſion— have 
< ſettled the affair already, and only come 
& to pay you the compliment of courſe.” 


J am much obliged to you, Sir, (te- 
* turned his Iordfhip) and glad that you 
have been ſo ſueceſsful, as I cannot 
doubt but a young: gentleman who has 
ſo large a ſtake in his country, will 
* never act contrary to its' intereſt, 1 
ͤpreſume you have promiſed your elec- 
tors ſo much, and that you will on all 
<< important occaſions follow their advice, 


=o 5 op back their truſt to them!“ 


* Not 
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e Not I truly, my Lord, (he anfwered) 


< ] gave them no promiſe of the kind 5 
< nor do I intend to pay them any ſuch 


<< attention. They had not the preſump- 
<< tion to mention ſuch matters to me.“ 


* How then did you gain their confi- 


« dence ſo implicitly? (replied his lord- 


* ſhip) I underſtood they had determined 
"I tO Nipulate thoſe terms.“ 


4 5 heir confidence indeed! the ITY 
<c with an affected laugh) I neither gain- 


ed, nor even deſired to gain it. I ſent 
down a borough-monger, who"fettked 


e the price, and then I went to the mi- 


« niſter to obviate an oppoſtition. That 


66 


was all I did. I had other employment 
for my time than to waſte it in paying 
court to a parece] of greaſy” tradeſmen 
and their wives, and making them pro- 
„ miſes which they could have no right to 
expect I ſhould perform, after Nn 


"I bock pore he them. nnn, 


Feen 
* 


. Gfacioun Ries a is” 


80 bn to what ſtate of venality will 
man 
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man fink at laſt, when they will ſell 
thus a right upon which their enjoy- 
ment of every real bleſſing of life de- 
pends 7 ? A right which their anceſtors 
nobly cemented with their blood, and 
left to them as their beſt inheritance.” 


« And pray, my Lord, (returned the 


other) will you give me leave to aſk 
what real difference is there between the 
preſent mode of managing theſe mit- 
ters, and that of former times ? 


1 The people then paid their repreſen- 
tatives for the trouble and expence of 


attending their affairs in parliament. 


At preſent the repreſentatives pay the 


people for chuſing them, and then aſſiſt 
the miniſter to lay a tax upon their 


electors for their reimburſement. It is 


« juſt playing out of one hand into the 


other. All comes to the fame end. 


What difference there is appears 


( 


plainly to be in favour of the preſent 
mode; as a gentleman now is paid 


* genterly, as he ought to be, and that 
too 
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« too without ſo great inconvenience to 
* his conſtituents, as they uſed to find in 
paying the former paltry ſtipend, Ibe- 
© cauſe at preſent it is levied upon the 
« people in general, whereas the conſti- 


4 tuents were then obliged to ppl the 
1 whole themſelves.” 


I ſhould have requeſted of his lordſhip 
an explanation of matters ſo unintelligible 
to me; bur his kind attention prevented 
me the moment his viſitor left the room. 


„ You will probably be larprized to 
&« hear, (ſaid he) that the ſubject which 
« this thoughtleſs young man treated with 
«« ſuch an air of levity, is one of the moſt 
c important that can poſſibly intereſt the 
„% human heart. It is the people's choice 

« of their repreſentatives in the great 
* council of the nation. 


The ſeaſon is now cn when 
the ſhare held by the people in the le- 
&* gillature will devolve into their own 
* hands, till they ſhall elect another re- 
5 preſentative body, the term for which 

: ; 66 « they: 
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* they intruſted it ro the preſent being 
<c near its expiration. 2 


- * It ſhould be thought that a choice of 
« ſuch moment muſt engage their moſt 
< earneſt, moſt anxious care. But the 
* contrary is the fact. 


f £6 . attending to the characters 
& and qualifications of the perſons who 
« offer themſelves to their choice, the 
* whole people will be kept in a ſtate of 
<« ebriety, next to madneis, during the 


« tranſaction, by the purchaſers of their 


« deareſt rights, thus virtually ſet up to 
<« ſale, in order to prevent their ſeeing the 
4 1 abſurdity of what they are 


= . 


« To explain this, in ſome degree, it 


«© js neceſſary to obſerve, that the king- 


« dom is really repreſented by leſs than 
« a. fourth part, which is called the re- 
« feds of the people. 


20 T hat care is generally cboſen in con- 


* ſequence of their landed property in the 
oh « places 


| x, 
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places which they repreſent, —As for 
the reſt, the terrible majority, it is a 
moſt *melancholy truth, that they are 
generally appointed, I cannot ſay cho- 
ſen, in the manner this young man de- 
ſcribed, without even knowing, or be- 
ing known to, their impror ident * 


pointers. 


© This evil, and the a which it 


threatens, are ſufficiently known; but 
it is now grown ſo inveterate, ſo inter- 


woven with the- conſtitution, that I 


much fear it is not poſſible to attempt 
remedying it without running ha- 
zards ſtill more dangerous. We muſt 
wait with patience for the will of hea- 
_ 


And yet, 0. my friend, this is called 


the beſt form of government, and the 
people ſaid to be the moſt free of all the 
ſons of men! How are theſe things to be 
reconciled ? And do they deſerve a conti- 
nuance of the freedom, of whoſe value 
my * to be 10 inſenſible? 


N n „ 28 
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"LETTER XVII: 


I Have this moment received notice that 


there is a packet of letters arrived for 


me from my own country, but that I 
cannot receive them till tomorrow). What 
a tedious interval of eagerneſs and im- 
Patience ! 


Perhaps theſe letters bring me informa- 
tion that the cauſe of my melancholy pil- 
grimage is removed by the death of the 
unhappy wife of Mouſab. I will indulge 
the thought. It is balm to my heart. 


Start not at my ſaying this. My con- 
ſcience exculpates me of any crime in it. 
It is evident from that guilty letter, that 
her return to reaſon and virtue was im- 
poſſible. As ſhe could not therefore be 
happy in life, death is an happineſs to her ! 
As I wiſh not for ner death on any other 
account, there can be no crime in my re- 
Joicing at the thought of that, which muſt 
be matter of joy to herſelf. | 
3 4 | | I fhall 
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I T fhall then return to all I hold dear in 

this world. I ſhall embrace the compa. 
nion of my youth, the partner of my 
heart, my friend, my Chang: ti. | 
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